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“Because my stomach 
was ‘nervous,’ 
my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“Sure, most everyone has a jumpy stomach before big 
occasions. But when I started to have one even on ordi- 
nary days, I began to wonder. 


**I couldn’t imagine why things weren’t tasting too good 
—or feeling too good after I’d eaten. So, I went to the doc- 
tor. He examined me, then said maybe I was drinking too 
much coffee. He explained some people just can’t take all 
the caffein in coffee all the time, suggested I try Postum 
instead because Postum is caffein-free. 


“I started drinking Postum and haven’t had a jumpy 
nerve (or stomach) since. Why don’t you see your doctor? 
Chances are he’ll recommend Postum, too. You’ll like it.” 


PosTUN a 
wee” is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 
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THE COVER shows Ramon Diaz (left), 
director of the Conservatives’ Social 
Club, a fighting gang “gone social,” talk- 
ing with three members of the organiza- 
tion. This club for New York teen-agers 
is currently sponsored by the East Har- 
lem Protestant Parish, which United 
Presbyterians help to support, For more 
about this unique ministry, see Bridge- 
head in East Harlem, page 8. Ronald 
V. Perrin, who took the cover and other 
East Harlem pictures, is a recent gradu- 
ate of Union Theological Seminary, a 
free-lance photographer, and a Parish 
staff member. 





Since 
World War 
II, Ameri- 
can women 
have won 
many victo- 
ries in their 
struggle for 
equal rights 
in the 
church, Janet Harbison France some 
of the fruits and problems of these 
victories in Come As You Are, page 15. 
As a Ruling Elder in Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, Princeton, N.J., and a 
member of some twenty-five local and 
twelve national and world committees 
in the past decade, Mrs. Harbison aver- 
ages about four committee meetings in a 
normal week. 





Time was when the Moderator, or 
presiding officer, of a Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly did nothing much more 
than preside over the week-long busi- 
ness sessions of the Church’s major gov- 
erning body. But with the growth of 
American Presbyterianism since World 
War II, the Moderator’s duties today 
merely begin with an Assembly. In his 
year of office he now travels tens of thou- 
sands of miles visiting congregations at 
home and abroad. 

Moderator Theophilus Mills Taylor 
has proved no exception. The busy Pitts- 
burgher has surveyed United Presbyte- 
rian-related work in Asia and Africa and 
has visited scores of churches, presby- 
teries, and synods in the United States. 
Dr. Taylor’s article, To Whom Much Is 
Given, page 6, is the ninth consecutive 
annual Moderator’s report to be pre- 
sented in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE—A special word 
and picture report on the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Jubilee. 
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Mn can make money, and used 
“rightly” become an immense 
power for good in the world. 


In fact, there is a responsibility on 
those blessed with this world’s goods 
to use them “rightly,” and put them 
to work doing good. 


And never before in all history can 
your money do more good than right 
now—to bring by example the Chris- 
tian works of love and mercy to those 
who would have us live in a world that 
knows no God, no love and no mercy. 


You need not be a financial expert 
to use your funds “rightly.” An in- 
vestment in PresByTERIAN Girt AN- 
NuiTiEs will guarantee you a good in- 
come for life from your money, and. 
a share in all the future good works 
of your Church Boards. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up te 74% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
Proven security—no worry—no risk. 

= ao fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10. N Y 


1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. 
Please tell me what percent income ! would 
receive, my date of birth being 

month dey yeor 
At present ! om most interested in 
() Beard of National Missions 
[LD Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations 


(CD Beerd of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘So You Don’t Like TV?’ 


« There is to be nothing subtle about 
this communication. It is a protest of 
John R. Fry’s article [P. L., April 15, 
1959], in which [he] resorts to name- 
calling people who are inconceivably 
given to reading books and encouraging 
their children to gain whatever may be 
gained in life by being addicted to such 
a “miserable” pastime. I refer to good 
and thought-provoking books. 

I agree... that in proportion to the 
number of people who have been bene- 
fited by a good education, the number 
of those who continue their education 
through the medium of good books and 
magazines is proportionately small. Still, 
there are considerable numbers, even 
among Presbyterians, who can carry on 
a conversation over and above, “What 
did you see on TV last night?” ... 

Isn't there still that small proportion 
of freedom left to us in this country that 
we need not be subject to public chas- 
tisement in the press because we do not 
run out and buy a TV set? 

—Mrs. C. R. Lone 

Mankato, Minnesota 

«...We are one of those poor, be- 

nighted families who are minus a tele- 

vision set. Yet we do not like to be called 

eggheads or snobs. We are merely fol- 
lowing our own convictions. . . . 

One of the greatest thrills of not own- 
ing a TV set is the dropped jaw and look 
of utter amazement when we tell people 
this fact for the first time. “How can you 
exist without an idiot box?” they ask. It’s 
worth the sacrifice just to see the look on 
their faces.... —Joyce MEYER 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


‘Obscene Literature: 


A Note to Parents 


« Two days before I read Ada C, Rose’s 
article, “Smut or Censorship? Must We 
Choose?” [P.L., April 15, 1959], I read 
a newspaper item about a lewd letter re- 
ceived by the daughter of Mr. Harry S 
Truman, Letter in hand, Mr. Truman 
“stormed” to the postmaster in St. Louis 
and got results. . 
writer of the letter and a quantity of 
obscene material were captured. . . . 
None of us has the prestige of Mr. 
Truman, and many do not have his com- 
mand of forceful language, but if more 
parents would “storm” a bit, they would 


.. In a few hours the 





| get more action. .. . 


—Mary RANKIN 
Warren, Indiana 


Books Wanted 


« Last fall our church requested mem. 
bers to contribute books they could 
spare for the Presbyterian Readers’ Ser. 
ice at Stony Point, New York. We were 
happily surprised by the generous re. 
sponse. 

In her letter of thanks Mrs. Eleanor 
Brooks said, “We are rejoicing in the 
variety of books, particularly the fine 
classical literature such as a complete 
set of Washington Irving, Shakespeare, 
some O. Henry and Browning, as well as 
translations. . .. Then there are the chil. 
dren’s favorites such as Alice in Wonder. 
land, Swiss Family Robinson, Black 
Beauty, and others which never die. The 
newer books are, of course, much appre. 
ciated, too. 

“We serve thirty countries, and there 
are over 1,000 on our mailing list of 
colleges, schools, community and stu 
dent centers, churches, pastors and other 
workers. We sent about 30,000 books 
abroad last year, but received requests 
for more than three or four times that 
many.” 

Now that people across the world are 
learning to read as never before, we must 
not let the Communists be their source 
of reading material. . . . Let's send spare 
books to Stony Point, where Presbyterian 
missionaries will gladly distribute them 
to the book-starved.—FLORENCE KELLY 


Librarian, Malone Presbyterian Church 
Malone, New York 


« The Theological Seminary of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Korea needs the jun 
ior, junior high, and senior high reading 
books of the Faith and Life Curriculum 
issued over the past ten years. These are 
used in connection with the seminary’ 
required English-language teaching pro 
gram. 

Churches which have kept these books 
may wish to send them directly to the 
Reverend Homer T. Rickabaugh, Pres 
byterian Mission, 136 Yunchi-Dong, 
Chongno Ku, Seoul, Korea. They should 
be sent only by International Parcel 
Post, packed in accordance with Inter- 
national Postal regulations. For the pur 
pose of customs clearance, each package 
should be clearly marked “Used Books- 
Not for Sale.” 

An airmail letter (25c) from the 
sender to Mr. Rickabaugh, stating the 
date of mailing, the number of packages, 
and the book titles, would be very help- 


ful. 
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MEDITATION 
Spiritual 


When I was a child, I spoke like a 
child, I thought like a child, I reasoned 
like a child; when I became a man, I 
gave up childish ways. (1 Corinthians 
13:11) 


HEN we look at the world through 
W during headlines and see it toying 
with war and peace as though this were 
a game of chess to be played by diplo- 
mats and not involving millions who 
may be dead tomorrow, when we look at 
married people snarling and snapping at 
each other, when we hear men and 
women say that they drink too much be- 
cause it loosens their inhibitions and 
makes them better conversationalists, we 
would like to say, “Let's all grow up.” 

This is in fact what the apostle Paul 
said to his friends in Corinth. He speaks 
of love as something mature, not some- 
thing childish, and he closes his thoughts 
by saying, “When I became a man, I 
gave up childish ways.” In other words, 
he said, “It is time to grow up.” 

Now we say this sort of thing to our 
children and at times rightfully so. But 
to say this only to young people who at 
times test our patience is not enough. 
We need to say this to ourselves. Life 
is meant to give us composure and 
peace, but someone cursed with the im- 
maturity of impatience and arrogance 
can make it as dangerous as an atom 
bomb. 

Now maturity has earmarks which 
are readily discerned. A man reaches 
toward spiritual maturity in the measure 
in which he overcomes his prejudices. 
Prejudice is a matter of the mind and of 
the emotions. It is not a matter of moral- 
ity. The most moral people in the world 
—people religiously devout and sincere— 
have great prejudices. But prejudices 
are as dangerous as firecrackers in the 
hands of a child. Therein is our imma- 
turity, that we are still playing with fire- 
crackers. Prejudices are tragic because 
we pass them on to succeeding genera- 
tions, We scatter them with unconscious 
abandon and with a complete disregard 
of the harm they do to others. It rarely 
occurs to us that our children are a cap- 
tive generation in our homes and in our 
classrooms. They cannot escape the 
things they hear us say. They cannot flee 
from the thoughts we scatter. Why do 
we dislike some people? We do not 
know. They think we do. Why do we 
defend some causes? Why are we an- 


by Arnold H. Lowe 


Maturity 


tagonistic to others? We do not know. 
They think we know. Our prejudices are 
both dangerous and tragic. 

All of us will probably admit that 
another mark of maturity is self-disci- 
pline. A man should come to the time 
when he can take himself in hand. But 
what we do not say is that the mature 
man seeks help when he cannot disci- 
pline himself. It is a truth—and for some 
of us it is a truth difficult to learn—that 
the road of self-discipline is long and 
hard. It is always the immature man who 
keeps on saying, “I can take care of my- 
self.” The mature man seeks help. He 
turns to spiritual counsel. He listens to 
the guiding words of the psychiatrist. 
He looks to God. Even in our deepest 
needs we can be stubborn—so stubborn 
that we hurt ourselves and those who 
love us most. We would rather stumble 
and fall than take another man’s hand. 
We would rather bruise the hearts of 
those about us than follow some guid- 
ing voice. How foolish we can be in our 
refusal to go with him who said, “Him 
who comes to me I will not cast out.” 

So we speak of spiritual maturity. 
We remember how we prayed when we 
were children. The world was small;.our 
minds were innocent. We prayed for 
things we saw and touched, for father 
and mother, for every member of the 
household, for playmates, for dolls and 
pets. That world is gone, It is time to 
grow up. So prayer reaches for the deep 
things. 

We pray to be, not to have. We want 
peace within ourselves. We want a sense 
of belonging. We want something to 
happen to us. So we pray. 

We remember how we thought of 
God when we were children, He was a 
man. He was also God. Indeed, he was 
many things. We loved him, and we 
feared him. We thought that he loved 
us but also punished us. 

But not now. Now prayer has be- 
come something indescribably deep, It 
is a withdrawal into the sanctuary of our 
souls. It is also a search into the very 
being of God himself. It is waiting for 
God to reveal his will to us, It is also the 
impatience to be about his business. It 
is something which needs no words, 
merely the lifting of our thoughts, the 
grasping of his hand, the walking on his 
road. 

Well, we are no longer children. 
How is it then with our faith? 








@ THE MODERATOR REPORTS TO THE CHURCH 


TO WHOM MUCH IS GIVEN 


One can see unfathomed depths of human need everywhere, most of it 
untouched by the healing hand of Christ extended through his Church 


Something really noteworthy hap- 
pened a year ago when two lines of 
men, drenched to the skin, met on a 
street corner in Pittsburgh in a drizzling 
rain and marched into a large audito- 
rium to complete a Church union. It was 
not so much that ecclesiastical unions 
at the denominational level are still rela- 
tively rare, or that the building in which 
they met is known locally as “The 
Mosque,” or that the participants 
marched in the rain, that made it an 
amazing event. Rather, it was the meas- 
ure of unanimity with which the merger 
was accomplished. 

It is probably an understatement to 
say that Churches of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed family, particularly those 
of Scottish, Dutch, and Germanic origin, 
while affirming their belief in “the holy 
catholic Church,” have not been noted 
for closing ranks in Christendom, even 
among themselves. Where unions of 
denominations have occurred in the 
Western world, there have invariably 
been splinter groups that have refused to 
go along and have formed separate 
churches. 

Yet last May, of the nearly 10,000 
congregations involved, only a half 
dozen had, by majority votes, requested 
to remain out of the union; and only 
one, because of a unanimous vote of its 
total membership, was allowed to do so. 
Here, then, with the loss of only a single 
congregation of less than one hundred 
members, a Church union involving over 
3,000,000 communicant members was 
effected. This is unusual evidence of the 
presence of the Spirit of God, who is the 
Spirit of concord and of peace; and it 
has caused a good deal of surprise and 


6 


gratification in Christian circles else- 
where. 


“In Unity” —It’s Happened 

The union bringing into existence The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, from its very 
first moments when the new General 
Assembly gathered at the Lord’s table, 
has plainly demonstrated itself to be no 
superficial amalgamation, but a deep- 
running fusion of Church life into a 
powerful new stream. Throughout the 
Assembly even in its most difficult delib- 
erations, where there was honest differ- 
ence of opinion, there flowed an unde- 
niable spirit of oneness in Christ. 

This new torrent of life was not 
accidental. It was not the result of any 
cloudburst. Rather, it was the natural 
result of the flowing together of many 
tributaries. I shall mention but a few. 
There had been a long series of negotia- 
tions between the two former Churches 
stretching back over many years, There 
had been an increasing movement of 
ministers in both directions from one 
Church to the other. There had been 
the experience, together with other 
Churches of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed family, in the development of 
The Hymnbook. In the past two .years 
ministers of the two Churches had come 
to know each other better through a 
joint program in church officer train- 
ing. Likewise, from the time of the two 
General Assemblies in 1957 that had fi- 
nally approved the union, a Special 
Committee on Consolidations had been 
at work, along with joint committees in 
both Churches at presbytery and synod 
levels, through which many ministers 


and elders had come to know, trust, ani 
appreciate one another. 

The first fruits of this new vitality 
have already begun to appear. For on 
thing, across the nation in many tows 
and cities, the union of the two Churche 
at the General Assembly level has bea 
followed by a series of unions of neigh 
boring congregations of the two forme 
Churches. In the Presbytery of Ere 
alone four such local mergers have o 
curred, and thus the voice and influence 
of the Church in the local community 
have been greatly strengthened. Numer 
ous synods have also taken the oppor 
tunity, in connection with their merger, 
of strengthening the Church at the pres 
bytery level by realignment and enlarg- 
ing of presbyteries, while at the same 
time reducing their number. This is mak- 
ing for stronger and more vital presby- 
teries, better able not only to contend 
with internal ecclesiastical problems, but 
better suited to meet the needs for e- 
pansion, and for a more effective attack 
upon the problems of our very mobile 
and rapidly changing culture and s0- 
ciety. 

The smooth, efficient way in which 
the boards and agencies of our two for 
mer Churches have been brought te 
gether to form a new commission, and 
new boards and agencies of the new 
Church, is at once an evidence and 4 
fruit of this genuine Christian unity. 
Here, as in the synods, there has been 
some reconstructing of our operations, 
particularly in the establishment by our 
constituting General Assembly of the 
new Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations. Last November the neW 
Board of Christian Education was inav- 
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by THEOPHILUS MILLS TAYLOR 


gurated. It is anticipated that the new 
Board of National Missions will have 
worked out its merger problems and will 
get its authorization from the General 
Assembly this year. 

The former United Presbyterian 
Board of Administration is inte- 
grated into the General Council, and the 
two Boards of Pensions are working out 
their problems of merger. In all these 
developments God’s Spirit has most cer- 


now 


tainly been active. 

The union for which many of us in 
both Churches have looked and prayed 
for many years has now actually taken 
place. We are still, as it were, rubbing 
our eyes and pinching ourselves to be 
sure we are not dreaming; but the union 
has really happened, and the evidence 
of new vitality is everywhere to be seen. 


“For Mission” —It's Unfinished 

Ordinarily run little 
danger of being classified in the cate- 
gory described by Willem A. 
't Hooft as “ecumaniacs.” We do not be- 
lieve in Christian unity simply for the 
sake of unity. With our stubborn Scot- 
tish, Dutch, and Germanic origins, we 
seldom run the risk of confusing unity 
with uniformity. Only rarely does one 
find a Presbyterian who is interested in 
purchasing unity at any price. 

On the other hand, no one can read 
his New Testament without believing 
that the oneness of the body of Christ is 
something to be continually and ur- 
gently sought by all Christians. Presby- 
terians, however, have pretty consist- 
ently held that the only proper motive 
for seeking it is love for Christ and for 
one’s fellowman, and the consequent 
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In Seoul, Moderator Theophilus Mills Taylor (right) greets Korean church leaders. 
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At left is Presbyterian Church U.S. missionary-professor Keith Crim, of Taejon 
Presbyterian College. Moderator of Korean Presbyterian Church, the Reverend No 
Jin-hyun, is in center. Korea was one of nearly a dozen countries in Asia and Africa 
visited by Dr. Taylor during a six-week round-the-world tour of mission enter- 
prises. He talked with church leaders as well as with Americans working abroad 
in industry and government jobs. In addition, Dr. Taylor has spoken to United 
Presbyterian congregations in nearly every state of the Union. 


desire to be obedient and effective wit- 
nesses to the reconciliation of men to 
God made possible through him. It is 
obedience to Christ that inevitably 
draws his disciples into true unity. 

For this reason the first General As- 
sembly of our new Church addressed a 
reminder to our churches in the form of 
a message entitled: In Unity—For Mis- 
sion. Thereby we declared publicly, 
both to ourselves and to the world, that 
we had come together in unity for one 
specific purpose—to carry on with 
greater effectiveness the mission com- 
mitted to us by Christ. We have sought, 
and found, our new unity that we may 
advance the mission of the Church. 

We base this purpose upon an as- 
sumption that we make too easily with- 
out really stopping to analyze it—that 
the mission of the Church is incomplete, 
unfinished. What do we mean by this 
undigested assumption? When will the 
mission of the Church be completed? 
What really is our goal? Unless we can 
sharpen the picture, unless we can focus 
our purpose, unless we can plot a direct 
course, we are in danger of wandering 
aimlessly. What, exactly, is the mission 
of the Church? And how may it be prose- 


cuted most effectively? 

The mission of the Church and its 
goal are stated variously in the New 
Testament. We are perhaps most famil- 
iar with it in the succinct terms of the 
Great Commission: to make all nations 
Christ's disciples. Paul puts it in a num- 
ber of ways: (1) that “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, 
... entrusting to us the message of rec- 
onciliation”; (2) that the end comes 
“when (Christ) delivers the kingdom to 
God the Father after destroying every 
(other) rule and authority and power. 
For he must reign until he has put all 
his enemies under his feet”; or (3) that 
“the creation waits with eager longing 
for the revealing of the sons of God; ... 
because the creation itself will be set 
free from its bondage to decay and ob- 
tain the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.” The author of Hebrews speaks 
of it as Christ’s destruction of “him who 
has the power of death,” and his deliv- 
erance of “all those who through fear of 
death were subject to life-long bond- 
age.” John of Patmos described it as the 
time when “the kingdom of the world 
has become the kingdom of our Lord 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Pitching pennies is a favorite pastime. 


Bridgehead 
in East Harlem 


A colony of believers holds fast 


to the Church’s 


one foundation 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONALD V. PERRIN 


One Sunday morning in October, 1948, two young 
clergymen, Donald L. Benedict and Archie Hargraves, stood 
by the open door of a bare storefront on 102nd Street 
beneath the shadow of New York’s Third Avenue Elevated. 
It was the first worship service of the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish, and the two ministers, just out of seminary, waited 
patiently for some of the local residents they had called on 
during the previous weeks to appear. 

Finally one elderly Puerto Rican woman who lived next 
door walked in. For several weeks she and a group of chil- 
dren who came for church school were the only inhabitants 
of the crowded blocks to worship in the storefront. It was 
a long time before East Harlem Protestant Parish was to 
allay the community's suspicions and apathy. 

The founders of the Parish, as students at Union 


Theological Seminary, had become appalled by the facet 
that the major Protestant denominations had largely aban 
doned East Harlem, one of the most congested areas in the 
world, Built up sixty years before to house the immigrants 
pouring into Manhattan, the area, in 1948, was peopled by 
Italians, Puerto Ricans, American Negroes, and remnants of 
the older immigrant groups. Here poverty had accentuated 
the whole range of social and economic dislocations modem 
urban life is heir to. Here men and women found little 
meaning in their treadmill jobs and lacked a sense of pur 
pose in life. 

As an interdenominational venture, supported by several 
denominational mission boards (including the Presbyterian 
U.S.A.), the new Parish set out to present the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ in new and vigorous ways. (Continued on page 10) 





“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to preach good 
news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recover 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed, to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
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BRIDGEHEAD IN EAST HARLEM 


The worship of God knits a new community 


The new year begins with worship at the Church of the Ascension, where most of 
the Parish-wide services are held. Copastors of this Presbyterian church, housed in 
Parish’s only permanent worship center, are the Revs. Letty Russell and George E. Todd. 


Miss Betty Ortiz instructs her church 
school class, bundled against the chill. 
Much of Parish teaching is done in homes. 


Nearly eleven years later the Parish 
is world-famous. It has been described 
as “a place where Protestantism is meet- 
ing with power the challenges of modem 
economic life.” Yet its staff is quick to 
state that the Parish has made no monv- 
mental impact on East Harlem, In terms 
of statistics, its witness has not been 
especially impressive; the section of East 
Harlem it serves, from 96th Street to 
106th, from Lexington to First Avenues, 
houses some 30,000 persons, but only 
four hundred have actually become 
members of the Parish with its four 
churches and one other affiliated con- 
gregation. The Parish, nevertheless, has 
met head-on the inner-city’s resistance 
to the Gospel. It has become a laboratory 
for the whole of Protestantism in facing 
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the midst of the lonely crowd 


twentieth-century issues. 

Today the life and work of the Parish 
radiate out from storefronts, a Presbyte- 
rian and a Reformed church building, 
rented offices and apartments, a retreat 
center in Putnam County, New York. In 
these scattered quarters, the Parish has 
set up a service network. The conviction 
that Christ is Lord of all of life is ex- 
pressed not only in worship but through 
a medical clinic, a legal aid program, a 
federal credit union, two social clubs for 
teen-agers, and a clinic for narcotics 
addicts. 

During the past ten years the Parish 
had developed an unusual group min- 
istry. To identify themselves with the 
life of East Harlem, “to be native in all 
things save faith and morals,” the staff 
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At the 100th Street Church, youth member Santiago De Jesus 
takes up the offering. This storefront church has originated 
several Parish-wide programs, including the Credit Union. 


members, most of whom have young 
families, live in the district's tenements 
and housing projects, and participate in 
its social, economic, and political ac- 
tivities. At present, the staff includes 
eight ministers, two internes, and six lay 
workers in addition to office assistants. 
Recently lay members of the Parish 
churches have assumed _ responsibility 
and authority that in the early years had 
to be exercised by the staff. More and 
more of the major decisions and policies 
are determined by the Parish Council 
with its lay and staff delegates. 
Convinced that God uses the whole 
Christian community for the doing of 
his will in the world, East Harlem Prot- 
estant Parish laymen are active in the 
narcotics committee, in teaching, in run- 


ning the clubs for teen-agers, and in 
evangelistic calling. 

The message (“In Unity—For Mis- 
sion”) of the uniting assembly of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. affirmed that “God summons us 
to journey not only along desert paths 
and jungle trails, but in the teeming al- 
leys of our cities. .. . For the Church in 
the discharge of its God-given mission, 
the frontier is more than a location, It 
is wherever any sector of thought or life 
has to be occupied in the name of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Because the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish is a tangible demonstration of 
these principles, the eves of the entire 
Christian community are noting this gal- 
lant mission in New York. 


1] 
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“Bear 
one another's 
burdens, 
and so © aed, Od 
fulfil the law - a! TAP 


s mu The Parish’s medical clinic often renders emergency aid. Sometimes a life is saved, 
of Christ such as the baby (above) who was poisoned by eating paint. In East Harlem, life 
may be a series of impersonal relationships, so clinic’s warm, expert care is valued. 













Two Parish callers invite Mrs. Ruby Tyler to a Bible-study group, one of several Parish Acres in Putnam County, N. Y., 
held in housing project where she lives. Visitors must break down barriers of suspi- was purchased nine years ago as retreat 


cion caused by constant hounding of residents by con men and unscrupulous salesmen. center. Away from congested city blocks, 
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Symbol of Narcotics Committee is hypodermic syringe 
smashed by the cross. Group works with 500 heroin addicts 
a year, stays with them during acute withdrawal period. 





é 


Parish families vacation, study the Bible, and worship to- In social-action demonstration, Parish adherents call for 
gether. With members of nearby churches, they discuss mu- opening of city hospitals to adult narcotics addicts who 
tual concerns, such as Christian living in an urban culture. want to have withdrawal treatments under medical care. 
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Where prints are pledges 


When East Harlem teen-agers join the Parish-sponsored 
Conservatives’ Social Club, they signify their exit from a 
“bopping” or fighting gang by pressing their silver-painted 
hands on the clubhouse walls. The action expresses the 
hope that this is their only or last experience with finger- 
printing 

Nucleus of the Conservatives, formed two years ago, 
was a group of members of the Enchanters, an active fight- 
ing gang with affiliates throughout the New York area. 
When the gang veterans wanted “to go social,” thev en- 
listed the aid of Ramon Diaz, a member of the Parish’s 
100th Street Church, In turn, he convinced the Parish to 
provide a clubhouse where the youths and girls would have 
a place to go, a room away from strangers, dope pushers, 
and bopping gangs who might pressure them away from 
the Conservatives 

Mr. Diaz, now director of the Social Club, spends from 
three in the afternoon until] at least one in the morning, 
365 days a year, with his young people. With its younger 


branch, the Conservatives, Jrs., the club has 110 members. 
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Come As You Are 


When working with men in church or community 
councils, we women must resist the temptation 
to be something less or other than our real selves 


N East Orange, New Jersey, not 

long ago, a woman was elected 

president of the board of trustees 
of the local hospital, an event so rare 
that even the august New York Times 
made note of it. A week or so later, the 
papers carried the picture of the hand- 
some woman who had just been made 
chairman of one of the commissions of 
the National Council of Churches. Even 
the United Nations has echoed to the 
‘sound of a gavel banged by a lady, 
) when Madame Pandit presided over the 
General Assembly. 

Although we are—perhaps mercifully 
—very far away in this country from 
the state of things obtaining in the 
Soviet Union, where, so they say, 70 per 
cent of the doctors of medicine are 
women, nevertheless cooperation of men 
and women in society and in the church 
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by JANET HARBISON 


is increasing all the time. 

In spite of the things the apostle Paul 
had to say about the ladies of Corinth, 
which have been a sort of roadblock to 
full acceptance of women in the church, 
it is not uncommon at all nowadays to 
find women cooperating with men on a 
basis of full equality in local church 
affairs, and it is perhaps even com- 
moner, in some denominations, at the 
national level. True, on some coeduca- 
tional boards and committees, a woman 
seems to serve the function of a sort of 
mascot, or has perhaps been put there 
for looks. In many congregations, 
women continue to stay in their place, 
to wit, the kitchen or the church school, 
while men go on running the circus in 
the main tent. In some, however, there 
are women of real ability, with a genuine 
contribution to make, who have been 


given posts of leadership. 

“Mrs. Thus-and-so is a very intelli- 
gent woman, don’t you think?” I asked 
a gentleman acquaintance of mine. I 
was referring to a woman with whom I 
have long worked on various commit- 
tees, and who is now a member of a 
national church board. 

“That so? I wouldn’t know,” 
reply. “I’ve never heard a peep out of 
her as long as we've been meeting to- 
gether.” 

This phenomenon, in which the cat 
runs away with the tongue of a normally 
articulate lady as soon as she gets into 
a mixed group, is a fairly common one. 
Demure silence in a woman member fits 
right into the traditional pattern of the 
way things ought to be. 

Not long ago, I found on a counter of 
remainder books an elegantly printed 


was the 
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COME 
AS YOU ARE 


(Continued) 


volume called succinctly Women. It is 
a compendium of all sorts of things 
which have been written about women 
over the last millennium or thereabouts. 
Perhaps the most significant thing about 
it is that it is published in a series called 
“The Pleasures of Life.” 

“A woman, especially if she have the 
misfortune of knowing anything, should 
conceal it as well as she can.” Thus Jane 
Austen, quoted in this useful volume. 

And M. Rousseau remarked, “The 
education of women should always be 
relative ta men, to please, to be useful 
to us, to make us love, and esteem 
Sicce 
The expectations of men about the 
behavior of women haven't really 
changed so much. Caught by the com- 
mon assumption that women don’t know 
much in the first place, and are meant to 
be a pleasure, but certainly not a hin- 
drance, a good many women work co- 
operatively in groups of men and women 
by never raising their voices except to 
second the motion. 

During the meeting, that is. For as 
soon as the session is over, they will seek 
you out, if you happen to be another 
woman, and make all the complaints 
and criticisms, yes, and excellent sug- 
gestions, which would have been appro- 
priate té the subjects under discussion. 

“Charming? That woman?” The sub- 
ject of the conversation was another 
worker in the Christian vineyard whom 
I have known only as a colleague in all- 
female groups. “Why, she’s the most 
belligerent, talky female I ever met. She 
throws monkey wrenches into every- 
thing.” 

Since my intelligent male informant 
says so, it must be so, and indeed I know 
it can be so from my own experience. 
Especially if one is supposed to be 
“looking after the women’s interests,” it 
is hard to avoid being suspicious and 
argumentative. Are the gentlemen of the 
committee really trying to do the ladies 
out of the use of the best meeting room, 
which the women have enjoyed these 
last ten years? Do my fellow-elders 
mean to wheedle away for a new boiler 
the proceeds of the last two suppers at 
the church, when we ladies had ex- 
pected to send the money to the mi- 
grants? If, as sometimes happens, a 
rump session (male) of the committee 
has taken place the day before at Rotary 
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meeting, in which a few of these things 
were predecided, the woman who feels 
keenly the responsibility of “represent- 
ing” her sex is bound to see plots and 
conspiracies behind the blandest, most 
smiling bow-tied shirtfront. 

“The worst kind, though,” ruminates 
my male colleague, “are the bossy, well- 
informed ones, fuller of statistics than 
actuaries, with a bluff, slap-you-on-the- 
back, just-one-of-the-boys attitude.” 

This third stance, immortalized in the 
song which Ethel Merman used to belt 
out so effectively, “Anything you can do, 
I can do better,” is perhaps less prev- 


alent than it may have been in the early 
feminist days. Then it was widely felt, 
by women, of course, that the only dif- 
ferences between the sexes were biologi- 
cal, Confronted with a board of directors 
whose presiding officer is a man, whose 
jokes are only slightly toned down in 
deference to the two ladies present, and 
whose atmosphere is businesslike and 
“efficient,” many a woman has tried to 
prove herself the “equal” of the men by 
acting as much like them as possible. 
For us who are women, when we be- 
gin to work cooperatively with men in 
community organizations or in the 
church, these three temptations are 
ever-present. Men are in the habit of 
running things, and not all the talk 
about Momism and the “power of a 
woman” (generally exercised in devious 
ways, according to the cartoons on the 
subject) can obscure the fact that the 
standards which prevail for the conduct 


of affairs in our society are mascylp. 
ones. Where women are present in th 
councils of Community Chests, or }y 
pitals, or churches, they are almost 
ways a very tiny minority. Shall 4 
then put on the mask of compliang 
that of suspicious aggressiveness, or 
other one of hard efficiency? 

If they don the first, they may fulf 
the male idea of what a woman she 
be like. “For my part, deuce take me 
I ever wish to hear a word of sense fr; 
a woman as long as I live.” So says Lori 
Merton, in Fanny Burney’s Evelina, y 
says many a man. But the woman wey. 
ing the mask of simpering agreemen 
might just as well stay home from th 
meeting, unless she is especially decom. 
tive. 

If they assume the second mask, x. 
gressiveness, they may just possibly gt 
a few of their points across, but in tk 
process they will rouse up so much, ay 
such justified, resistance on the part d 
their male colleagues that the old “wa 
between men and women,” celebrate 
in cartoon by James Thurber, will beg: 
all over again on a different battlefield 
And the third mask, hard-headed & 
ciency, will prevent their making wha 
ever special contribution women har 
to make, if there is any, and they wil 
be ridiculous and obnoxious in the ba 
gain. 

It is not to be expected that peopk 
will go into any meeting, or indeed int 
most relationships, with their tender i 
ner selves exposed to everybody’s viev. 
“Don’t bother to change; just come # 
you are,” says our best friend on th 
telephone, inviting us to come over fr 
the evening. But even before our bet 
friend, we hardly want our hair to loo 
quite this straggly. And we really hav 
to change our clothes, too, before we 
go to the party. 

It is very hard to “come as you are 
to any situation, including meetings. We 
start out with every intention of “speak 
ing the truth in love.” Before we know 
it, however, we are silent when we 
should be speaking, or vindictive when 
we should be understanding. 

If we who tre women could put aside 
our masks at least a little and “come 4 
we are” to a meeting, are there aly 
typically “feminine” ways of looking at 
the questions on the agenda? We are 
treading here upon slippery territory. 
Margaret Mead, the noted anthropol- 
gist, has suggested that it is possible 
to organize a society, judging by the 
primitive ones she has known, with just 
about any arrangement of roles, chat- 
acteristics, and functions being assumed 
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by either men or women. 

So I shall not say that the contribu- 
tions 1 am about to suggest as peculiarly 
“feminine” are immutably so, or even 
that these are, the most important offer- 
ings women, in our present society, have 
to bring to the common enterprise, But 
at the risk of a nasty spill, and of 
vehement contradiction from members 
of both sexes, let me suggest several 
spots at which the other ladies and I 
may have something special to give. 

A recent article on space travel puts 
forward the theory that “the ideal space 
voyager would be a female midget with 








a Ph.D. 


in physics.” Women, it is 
thought, “could probably weather long 


periods of loneliness better, because 
they are more content to while away the 
hours dwelling on trivia.” It is true that 
most women, in the general course of 
their lives, are obliged to handle all 
sorts of complex, unrelated detail, in 
routine and continuing fashion. Many 
a man remembers his children’s birth- 
days, keeps his appointments, and is able 
to locate his hat only because he has a 
detail-minded lady secretary. 

Women in mixed enterprises some- 
times are tempted to let the most 
egregious slips of detail pass, simply 
because they don’t like to make them- 
selves unpopular by pointing out to the 
menfolks that, for instance, they have 
just voted to hold the congregational 
meeting on the Fourth of July. Not every 
detail is necessarily worth getting right. 
It is dangerous to lose all sense of the 
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shape of the forest because you are so 
busy trying to count the leaves on a sin- 
gle tree. 

But in a universe in which not one 
sparrow falls to the ground without the 
Father's knowing of it, and even the 
hairs of our heads are numbered, it 
seems clear that, if somebody has to see 
the large visions, somebody also has to 
keep track of the details. 

Combined with this feminine ability 
at detail is a considerable flexibility. 

“Little girls should be brought up with 
handicaps.” So says Worth Tuttle Hed- 
den, the novelist and essay writer. 
“They should go about with a gadget 
attached to the right foot for a trip- 
ping-up at brief, irregular intervals, and 
they should wear it until they can be 
interrupted without minding at all.” 

Even without this rigorous training, 
the average housewife and mother 
perforce becomes highly skilled at modi- 
fying her plans to suit emergencies, at 
improvising, at making-do. Susie de- 
velops chicken pox on the eve of the 
family’s summer trek to the mountains; 
young George spills chocolate syrup on 
his last clean shirt twenty minutes be- 
fore he is due to go to the dance; the 
husband’s boss drops in ten minutes be- 
fore suppertime on a day when the 
larder is low. The woman who deals 
every day with these sorts of sudden 
crises is ideally suited to accept and 
handle the unexpected setbacks which 
every committee knows. 

It is, by and large, not among the 
women that one should look for the in- 
ventor of a widget, or any other great 
original scheme. But if the widget needs 
to be repaired and there is no screw 
driver handy, some lady can be counted 
upon to fix it with a hairpin. 

Things change quickly nowadays. 
The character of a neighborhood or of a 
city may be transformed almost over- 
night. A decision of a judge about the 
way a school system should be set up 
may turn relationships in a community 
upside down and present a church with 
a completely changed situation in which 
its witness is called for. Adaptability, 
flexibility, the ability to change the 
means of getting to one’s ends—these are 
highly useful qualities in an unpredict- 
able era. 

As I sit at my typewriter, I can hear 
the little boy next door giving an ap- 
proximation of the bark of a machine 
gun, followed by an authoritative, 
“Bang! You're dead!” Little boys, in our 
culture, get guns to play with, and if 
not guns, then tractors and _ railroad 
trains and chemistry sets. Little girls, 


though they may on occasion pick out 
Annie Oakley as their ideal, are invar- 
iably given dolls. Very early they start 
to look after their “babies,” kissing and 
cuddling them, calling them by name, 
and tending them when they are sick. 

It is no wonder that the male part of 
the populace grows up understanding 
machines and able to manipulate things 
better than the female. It is no wonder 
that women grow up to be tender and 
compassionate, and more concerned 
about persons than men. 

It has been noted that, after the min- 
isters, the group in the Southern 
churches most in favor of racial desegre- 





gation is the women. Perhaps this just 
indicates that “women really don’t un- 
derstand these things.” I would guess 
rather that they understand quite well 
—women are incurable realists—but are 
moved by compassion and concern for 


persons. 
Compassion, and the expression of 
emotion, are of course not by any stretch 
of the string a female monopoly. More- 
over, woman’s natural tendency seems to 
be to look after those close to her, her 
family, friends, the people she can put 
names and faces on. The effort of imagi- 
nation required to feel for those un- 
known, alien, or far away, is sometimes 
hard for her to make unless she can pin 
all members of such groups to the per- 
son of someone she has met and known. 
Let her once know a single Indian, 
though, or a single Japanese from Naga- 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Indianapolis Prepares To Welcome 
United Presbyterian General Assembly 


Huis week a group of busy United 
Teresi: terians in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, are almost ready for the event 
which has kept some of them occupied 
for more than a year. 

On May 18, the group, headed by Dr. 
Roe H. Johnston, pastor of First Church, 
Indianapolis, and Dr. Jean S. Milner. 
pastor of Second Church, will be hard 
at work serving more than a thousand 
out-of-towners from forty-nine states and 
more than twenty countries overseas. 
The visitors, of course, will be the com- 
missioners and guests attending the an- 
nual General Assembly of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. (see P.L., 
May 1). 

Although the Assembly will begin 
officially on May 20, most of the 990 
commissioners will be in the capital of 
Indiana two days early to attend the pre- 
Assembly evangelism 
and the general mission program of the 


conferences on 


church. 

The evangelism meetings will begin 
on Monday morning, May 18, with a 
worship service led by Assembly Mod- 
erator Dr, Theophilus M. Taylor of Pitts- 
burgh. Speakers and seminar leaders at 
later sessions will include Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell and Dr. James R. 
Robinson of New York; Dr. W. Sherman 
Skinner of St. Louis; Dr, George M. 
Docherty of Washington, D.C.; and Dr. 
Herman L. Turner of Atlanta, Georgia. 

On Tuesday afternoon, May 19, the 
general mission program of The United 
Presbyterian Church will be discussed 
by a panel which will include the gen- 
eral secretaries of Christian Education, 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, Na- 
tional Missions and Pensions, the chair- 
man of the Council on Theological Edu- 
cation, and the editor-in-chief of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire. Dr. John T. Peters, sec- 
retary of the Department of Steward- 
ship and Promotion, will moderate the 
panel. 

Seven evening popular meetings 
based on Presbyterian and Reformed 
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Jubilee themes will begin on Monday 
evening, May 18, when Dr. James I. 
McCord of Austin, Texas, president- 
elect of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
will speak on the Lordship of Christ. A 
dramatic program portraying John Cal- 





Sunday, May 31, To Be 
Day of Dedication 


Sunday, May 31, has been des- 
ignated as a Day of Prayer and 
Dedication for the some 45,000,000 
people who belong to the Presby- 
terian and Reformed family of 
churches. 

Special services will be held in 
thousands of churches in the United 
States and more than fifty other 
countries. The Day of Dedication is 
part of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Jubilee being celebrated in 
1959 and 1960. 











vin and the Geneva Reformed congrega- 
tion at worship will be presented on 
Tuesday evening, May 19. All popular 
meetings and business sessions will be 
held in the Indiana Theater. 

The Assembly proper will commence 
on May 20. Following is a day-by-day 
summary of some of the major events 
scheduled, 


» Wednesday, May 20-—Fullowing 
the traditional morning Communion 
service, the Assembly will convene for 
its first business session in the afternoon. 
First order of business will be the elec- 
tion of a new Moderator. Two “candi- 
dates” for this post, Dr. Arthur Miller of 
Denver and Dr. Henry Randolph of 
New York, have been “endorsed” by a 
presbytery (see P.L., May 1). The eve- 
ning popular meeting will be about The 
Bible, Living Word of God. 


> Thursday, May 21—The Assembly 
will hear the first report from its new 
committee on church union and will 
consider a new seal for the Church, Ip 
the afternoon the standing or working 
committees of the Assembly will begin 
their deliberations. 


> Friday, May 22—The commission- 
ers will education-assist- 
ance program for the children of under- 
pai.t ministers and church workers. The 
standing committees will meet again in 
the afternoon. The evening program will 
feature overseas churchmen now serv- 
ing as fraternal workers in the United 
States. 


consider an 


& Saturday, May 23—The adoption 
of a General Mission program for 1960 
will be the major business of this session. 
Reports from the Department of Radio 
and Television, United Presbyterian 
Women, and the Foundation will also 
be heard. 


& Sunday, May 24—Many minister 
commissioners and guests will preach in 
Indianapolis Protestant churches. In the 
evening Ceylonese Presbyterian Dr. 
Bryan de Kretzer, visiting professor of 
missions at the University of Chicago, 
will give the main address at an ecu- 
menical service of worship and fellow- 
ship. 


® Monday, May 25—The Standing 
Committee on Christian Education will 
report in the morning, and the Standing 
Committee on Pensions, in the after- 
noon. The address at the popular meet- 
ing will be by Dr. Ernest Gordon of 
Princeton University. 


® Tuesday, May 26—The Standing 
Committees on National Missions and 
Evangelism will report on Tuesday 
morning. The Standing Committees on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations and 
Social Education and Action will be 
heard in the afternoon. Dr. John A. 
Mackay, president of Princeton Semi- 
nary, will speak on the church and its 
ministry at the final popular meeting. 
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» Wednesday, May 27 —The Stand- 
ing Committee on Theological Educa- 
‘jon will report in the morning, followed 
wy a continuation of the Social Education 
and Action report. The General Council, 
everal special committees of the As- 
sembly, and the remainder of the stand- 
ing committees will present or conclude 
their reports in the afternoon. The As- 
sembly is scheduled to adjourn late on 
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ing | American Missionaries 
‘gin BF leave Iraq, Sudan 





A total of fourteen United States mis- 
sionaries—four of them United Presby- 
terian U.S.A.—have been forced to leave 
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ist- Iraq. The National Council of Churches, 
ler- which issued the report, estimated that 
‘he only eight or ten American Protestant 
in missionaries still remain in Iraq, and 
vill these may be expelled at any time. A 
oe National Council spokesman said that 
‘ed while no reasons were given for the ex- 
pulsion, “we believe they are political 
rather than. . . religious.” 
on A United Presbyterian missionary 
60 couple, the Reverend and Mrs. Harold 
mn. E. Davenport, Jr., are among the latest 
iio group to arrive in Beirut, Lebanon, from 
an violence-torn Iraq. The Davenports had 
so been carrving on evangelistic and youth 
work in the town of Hillah. Earlier, the 
Reverend and Mrs, Richard J. Cochran 
- had to leave their work in Mosul. The 
. mission in Mosul included a Bible school 
. and a youth hostel for students from out- 
: lying towns attending public school in 
f the city. 
, Two United Presbyterian teachers 
k are, for the time being, remaining at 
their posts in the Baghdad Girls’ School, 
an institution with an enrollment of 250. 
The missionaries are Miss Margaret Pur- 
chase and Miss Fay Dickerson. 
) In the Sudan, the government last 





month ordered two missionary families 
to leave the country, They are the Rev- 
erend and Mrs. William N. Anderson 
(United Presbyterian U.S.A.) and the 
Reverend and Mrs. Lee C. Crandall (Re- 
formed Church in America). 

The order followed a tragic mis- 
understanding in which the missionaries, 
serving as liaison between the govern- 
ment and a tribal church group, were 
misinterpreted in communicating a gov- 
ernment order. As a result, the mission- 
aries appeared responsible for stirring up 
the tribespeople. Sudanese officials in- 
vestigated, but they were unable to 
clarify the misunderstanding and with- 
draw the expulsion order, 
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PENTECOST, 1959 


A Message from the Presidents 
of the World Council of Churches 


This year Protestants and Anglicans will observe Pentecost on May 17. 
Orthodox churches, which use a different calendar than ours, will observe it on 
June 21, All in all, 171 Churches in fifty-three nations will mark the celebration. 

Pentecost is observed fifty days after Easter. Its specific Christian meaning 
is described in the second chapter of the Book of Acts. Commemorating the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, it is sometimes referred to as “the birthday of the 
church.” To celebrate the birthday, the presidents of the World Council of 
Churches have composed a message. The presidents are two less in number than 
last year, due to the deaths of George K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, and Arch- 
bishop Michael of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America. 


HITSUNDAY—or Pentecost—is the festival of the Holy Spirit and the festival 
W the Church. For these two belong together. St. Paul states that relation- 
ship in these words: 

“For by one Spirit we were all baptized into one body—Jews or Greeks, slaves 
or free... .” (I Cor. 12:18 RSV) 

The Holy Spirit has created the Church. The Holy Spirit is the life of the 
Church today. As we pray that the Holy Spirit may come into our own lives, we 
pray at the same time that we may become living members of the one Body of 
Christ. 

The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of unity, which is constantly at work to heal the 
divisions which obscure the wonderful truth of the oneness of Christ's Body and 
which gathers all the baptized together into the one family of God. 

The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of renewal, which overcomes the dimness of our 
vision, the routine of our piety, our easy acceptance of the ways of the world, 
and gives new life to the congregations and their members who open their hearts 
and minds for the gifts of the Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of witness and mission which urges us to cease 
being preoccupied with ourselves and sends us out into the world with its crying 
spiritual and material needs in order to proclaim by word and deed that humanity 
is surrounded by the love of God in Christ. 

The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of reconciliation which overcomes misunder- 
standing and estrangement among the Churches and enables them to become a 
force for peace between nations and races. 

Let us, therefore, rejoice in the presence of God’s Holy Spirit. Let us witness 
anew to His all-transforming power. Let us glorify God and enjoy the fruits of 
His Spirit Who has come to lead us to greater fullness of life, this day and 
evermore. 


A prayer by Archbishop William Temple: 


O Blessed Jesus, Love and Truth of God incarnate, cleanse us from all that hin- 
ders or distorts our vision of Thee. So fill us with trust in Thee that we cease from 
our striving and rest in Thee. Thou Light of the world, so shine in our hearts that 
the rays of Thy brightness, now known to us in our separation, may be gathered 
into the pure radiance of Thy glory manifested through us in our unity in Thee. 
Thou Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the world, wash our spirits clean 
from sin. By the mystery of Thy Holy Incarnation, by Thine Agony and Bloody 
Sweat, by Thy Cross and Passion, by Thy Glorious Resurrection and Ascension, 
and by the Coming of the Holy Ghost, unite us with Thyself and in Thyself one 
with another, that we may be one with and in Thee as Thou art with the Father, 
that the world may believe that Thou art its Saviour, God blessed for ever. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE WORLD CouNCIL OF CHURCHES: 
Dr. John Baillie—Edinburgh; 

Bishop S. U. Barbieri—Buenos Aires; 

Bishop Otto Dibelius—Berlin; 

Metropolitan Juhanon Mar Thoma—Tiruvella; 

Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill—Boxford, Massachusetts. 
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Human Beings 


Are Not Obso 


The forty-five colleges related to the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. are all fully accredited. They prepare 


Alma College, Alma, Michigan 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois 
Buena Visia College, Storm Lake, lowa 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Centre College of Kentucky, 
Danville, Kentucky 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, lowa 


The College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 
Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 
Huron College, Huron, South Dakota 
The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 
IMlinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois 
Jamestown College, Jamestown, North Dakota 
Johnson C. Smith University, 

Charlotte, North Carolina 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, I!linois 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missout 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Maryville College; Maryville, Tennessee 
Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouti 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 
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Awesome and marvelous though they are, machines have 






not yet made man obsolete: God’s work still needs to be 







done on earth, and human hands must do it. There are 


battles still to be fought—against poverty, ignorance, folly; 







against pride and sloth and sin. There are slums to be 


cleared, children to be fed, sick to be tended, human beings 






to be made whole. Here is work that calls for courage, 






sympathy, and the best possible preparation. In training 






young people to do this work, the church-related college 







finds its real justification. The church-related college 


believes that it is not enough to arm students with the 







power of knowledge. Students need more—a sense of 


direction, of dedication. Christian education encourages 






young men and women to commit their lives to worth- 







while purposes. It teaches them to put service ahead of self. 









PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF LINDENWOOD COLLEGE, ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 





people for meaningful lives of service in the Church and in our communities. They deserve our prayers, our active support. 





















Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri 

Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky 
Rocky Mountain College, Billings, Montana 


} Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 
r 
I 
i 
1 
i 
1 
i 
Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas : 
1 
1 
i 
' 
1 
i 
1 
! 


! 
! 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri : Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington 
Westminster College, : 1 Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
New Wilmington, Pennsy!vania H The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 
1 


Tarkio College, Tarkio, Missouri 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tennessee 


The Board of Christian Education 


', 
=< HIGHER 
— EDUCATION 


Atty, 


The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 
825 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 


Middle East Christians 





Confer on Islam 


Churchmen from twenty countries 


meet 


Many Americans, we suspect, couldn't 
locate Asmara—a little gem of a city 
in northeast Africa—or even Eritrea, the 
nation of which Asmara is the capital. 
But last month a group of men and 
women came to Asmara from as far as 
the Philippines to the East, the United 
States to the West. What these eighty- 
three people said and did in Asmara is 
likely to be of deep and lasting im- 
portance to the entire Middle East, and 
therefore to the world. 

Officially the meeting was called The 
Study Conference on the Christian 
Faith and the Contemporary Middle 
Eastern World. Most of the speeches 
and discussions centered on relations be- 
tween Christians and Muslims, the lat- 
ter comprising the dominant religious 
group in the four-thousand-mile string 
of nations from Morocco to West Pakis- 
tan. It was the first time in many years 
that Christian leaders from so many 
Muslim countries had assembled, the 
first time in history that so many inde- 
pendent churches were represented. The 
meeting was initiated by The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. The 
General Chairman was Dr, Andrew 
Thakur Das, formerly of Lahore, Pakis- 
tan, now Executive Secretary for Africa 
of the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations of the U.S.A. church. 
Delegates came from twenty countries. 
Eleven communions and several inter- 


99 
“se 


in historic conference 


by STANLEY ROWLAND 


denominational agencies with projects in 
Muslim countries were represented. 

The conference was called to develop 
international and _ interdenominational 
Christian policies toward the rapid 
changes taking place in the Middle East: 
(1) mounting pressures upon Christians 
in some Muslim lands (as in Iraq; see 
page 19); (2) increasing unity and inde- 
pendence of Middle East churches (as 
in Syria-Lebanon; see page 28); and 
(3) rising desire for better methods of 
evangelism. Arab Christians at the meet- 
ing disputed a notion held in some 
Western countries that conversion of 
Muslims to Christianity is a hopeless 
endeavor. 

After nine days of intensive work, the 
delegates produced a statement which 
dealt with every major problem with 
which Middle East Christians of all 
churches must cope. A condensation of 
this historic statement follows: 


MMENSE changes have occurred: in 
I | the social and political order and in 
the movements of Islamic thought and 
reform. These have brought crucial 
problems for man and society; but also, 
with the recession of Western colonial- 
ism, have brought long-desired inde- 
pendence and self-determination to peo- 
ples of Islamic areas. 


2. We call upon all the Christian 





Churches in the Middle East to play a 
full part in national self-fulfillment, and 
upon their members to share whole- 
heartedly in that disciplined citizenship 
which is the expression of true love of 
one’s nation. We are grateful for the 
measure of tolerance... which they 
have enjoyed as minority communities 
and urge them, in loyal respect for 
authority, to press for full freedom for 
all citizens, including the right to prop- 
agate religion and freely to choose one’s 
faith, as embodied in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights by the 
United Nations. 


3. We believe that the Christian 
Church can and should play a prophetic 
role in the Middle East today, that 
Christian ideals of the dignity of man 
and of justice, and Christian programs 
of social welfare are vital to Middle East 
governments as they battle with the 
problems of poverty, disease, ignorance, 
and human greed. In this struggle, 
Muslims and Christians both have a 
stake. It is our conviction that God is 
Lord of history and of the contemporary 
age, and that only submission to his will 
in a deepening of spiritual life, and a 
humble searching out of his purposes, 
can adequately meet secular and mate- 
rialist ideologies in their appeal to the 
millions in the Middle East now longing 
for a better life. 
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4. We urge the Churches of the Mid- 
dle East and individual Christians to 
recognize the points of involvement be- 
tween Islamic and Christian doctrine 
and express our hope of increased op- 
portunities of fruitful spiritual and in- 
tellectual intercourse. . . . It is encourag- 
ing to note some present signs of a new 
quality of attention to each other. We 
conceive of our Islamic Study Programs 
in the Churches in this spirit and in 
loyalty to truths that are not for colloquy 
only but discipleship. 


5. Believing that God loves all men 
and desires that men everywhere should 
know his love, which in the conviction 
of Christians has been perfectly revealed 
in the life and death and resurrection of 
his Son, Jesus Christ, we affirm the privi- 
lege and duty of all Christians to witness 
to him by word and deed... . 


6. We confess, in shame and peni- 
tence, our frequent failure as Christians 
to welcome wholeheartedly into the fel- 
lowship of the Christian Church those 
Muslims who respond to the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ. We call upon all 
Christian Churches to fulfill the obliga- 





tion to receive them in trust and love, 
opening Christian homes to them, and 
in every way accepting them as brothers 
and sisters in Christ. This duty means 
also a joyful recognition of the talents 
and insights they have to bring and the 
dignity of equal respect and comrade- 
ship. ... 


7. We call upon all the Churches of 
the Middle East to enter into deeper 
understanding of one another and new 
relationships, as a necessary prerequisite 
to an effective Christian approach to 
Islam. To this end, we urge informal 
conversations at the local level to clear 
away misunderstanding and _ suspicion 
and to attain mutual appreciation of 
each other’s faith and practice, experi- 
ences of common worship, cooperation 
in specific tasks of service and commu- 
nity development. We also suggest 
formal discussions of differences in faith 
and order, believing that a whole church 
is the only sufficient expression of a 
whole Christ. 


8. We especially emphasize the ur- 
gent obligation on the part of both 
Christians and Muslims in the Middle 


East in our joint responsibility to min- 
ister more adequately to the million 
Arab refugees from Palestine, and to 
work and pray for a just solution of their 
tragic plight. 


9. We pray God to lay upon the hearts 
of all Christians everywhere a longer 
patience with regard to the Middle East, 
a new concern for Churches in that 
region, and a deeper conviction of the 
need of Muslims for the full revelation 
in Jesus Christ... . 


10. Finally, as we have met here, our 
minds have dwelt on the message of 
God’s seeking, suffering, redeeming love, 
demonstrated in Christ and his Cross. 
We have been conscious of ‘the failure 
of the Church, both in the past and now, 
to live and act according to the measure 
of that love. With penitence and hu- 
mility we confess our need for cleansing 
and a new spirit of respect and friend- 
ship for Muslims, through which the 
barriers of suspicion and fear will dis- 
appear. We commit ourselves to the way 
of the Cross as in the future we seek to 
share the redemptive love of Christ with 
Muslims and all men. 


- 


X 





Discussing proofs of a magazine designed to present the case for Christianity to followers of Mohammed are (left to right): 
Dr. William N. Wysham of The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A.; the Reverend Samuel Habib of the Coptic Evangelical 
Church of the Nile Valley, Egypt; the Reverend George Khudr of the Greek Orthodox Church of Syria and Lebanon; and the 
Reverend Wesley Astasi, secretary of the Christian Literature Center in Khartoum, the Sudan. 
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Architect: George H. Spohn, Winter Park, Fla. 


a memorable gift 
for your church... 
crafted by Overly 


This proud symbol of faith—44 feet 
high—crowns the First Presbyterian 
Church, DeLand, Fla. Prefabricated 
by Overly in aluminum, it will last a 
church’s lifetime . . . without mainte- 
nance. Our unique cost-cutting pre- 
fabrication techniques can build your 
spire design, too, at a price your budget 
can afford. Write today for details and 
our 28-page brochure. 


OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. PL-19 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 











NEWS 


Refugees’ Need for Clothing Shows Sharp Rise 


Canes from half a dozen of the 
world’s neediest areas last month flashed 
the same urgent message: Stocks of used 
clothing are running low, and demand is 
rising. 

The cabled requests came from rep- 
resentatives of Church World Service, 
joint Protestant relief agency. 

This message was received from Ger- 
many: “One thousand East Zone refu- 
gees a week still pouring into Berlin, 
also constant flow repatriates from Po- 
land. ... Consignment of winter coats 
and suits for men and teen-agers needed 
immediately.” 

Daouad Yousef cabled from Beirut: 
“If every refugee family in Lebanon is 
to have one bundle of garments this 
year, we must have 10,000 bales used 
clothing. . . .” 

Korea’s direetor of Church World 
Service wired: . estimate we need 
2.500,000 pounds in 1959 to answer 
only most pressing needs. .. .” 


In Church World Service warehouse, identifying code is stenciled on bales of 


For American church members, ca. 
bles such as these had an unmistakable 
meaning. The used clothing in good 
condition in their closets would make g 
life-and-death difference to hundreds of 
thousands of persons around the world, 

Church World Service has set a mini- 
mum 1959 goal of 10,000,000 pounds 
Executive director R. Norris Wilson 
listed the following items as being jp 
critical demand: men’s clothing (es- 
pecially trousers, suits, and work cloth. 
ing); blankets and bedding; teen-agers 
clothing; children’s garments of all vari- 
eties; infants’ wear, including lavettes: 
women’s clothing (suits, dresses, house 
dresses, and undergarments). 

Dr. Wilson pointed out that men’s 
shoes are in short supply. Women’s 
shoes, with flat heéls and in sizes five 
and up, also are needed. All shoes, Dr. 
Wilson stressed, should be tied together 
in pairs. Every garment should be clean, 
mended, and ready to wear. 





used clothing. Previously, garments were sorted, baled, wrapped in waterproof 
paper. Donors of clothing give eight cents a pound to cover processing costs. 
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Almost as important as the clothing 
itself, said Dr. Wilson, is the eight cents 
a pound needed to prepare the gar- 
ments for shipment. Following a con- 
gregation’s clothing drive, the material 
should be sent (together with the eight- 
cents-a-pound processing cost) to the 
nearest Church World Service. 

The addresses of these centers are: 
New Windsor, Maryland; 919 Emerald 
Avenue, Modesto, California; 4165 Dun- 
can Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri; 
Nappanee, Indiana; 110 E. 29th St., 
New York 10, New York. 


Service in Historic Church 
Begins U.S. Jubilee Events 


A worship service in a historic Hu- 
guenot church in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, last month marked the opening of 
the American observance of the 450th 
anniversary of John Calvin’s birth. 

Among the more than five hundred 
worshipers was the French ambassador 
to the United States, Hervé Alphand., M. 
Alphand’s presence marked the first 
time an official representative of France 
has attended a service in the church 
since 1793, when Citizen Genet, newly 
appointed French consul to America, 
made his appeal for American support 
of the French Revolution. 

Speaker at the service last month 
was the Reverend Herbert L. Stein- 
Schneider, honorary pastor of the 
Charleston church, Mr, Stein-Schneider 
also is pastor of the French Protestant 
congregation in Washington, D.C. 

Only one service a year is held in the 
church building, which is 131 years old. 
The history of the congregation, how- 
ever, dates from 1691. 

Pastor Stein-Schneider, a native of 
Grenoble, France, and a graduate of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, said 
Calvin’s greatest contribution to hu- 
manity was a rigid code of morality. 
“This moral code brought order into 
a disorganized society,” he declared. 
“That is why the Protestant refugees 
from France made such excellent citi- 
zens in the countries that received 
them.” 

“We have a revival of faith in America 
today,” he observed, “but faith in what? 
Just to say we believe is not enough. We 
must have a code of ethics, standards 
for Christian behavior which do not 
change with the times.” 

The Huguenot pastor urged that 
Americans renew their study of Calvin's 
teachings in this anniversary year. 
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"Every Presbyterian should know 


how The Foundation 
can serve the 
Church and you” 


The Rev. Dr. Theophilus M. 
Taylor, Moderator, 
170th General Assembly 





D uring the past twelve months as 
your Moderator, I have witnessed some 
of the work of our Church throughout 
the United States and in many lands abroad. 
I was thrilled to see almost everywhere in- 
creased interest and attendance in our churches, 
church schools and institutions. 

“But, there is a growing concern on the part of thoughtful people 
that sinister forces at work around the world threaten to destroy 
Christianity on which our freedoms and the finest aspects of our way 
of life depend. 

“Many people have asked me —‘What can a Christian do?’ He must 
serve in his local church, of course. Beyond this he can enlarge his 
Christian influence through the Foundation.” 

Dr. Theophilus M. Taylor 


The Foundation encourages gifts and bequests, invests funds and dis- 
tributes income to support the work of the whole United Presbyterian 
Church, and any of its causes. Established in 1799 as the Trustees 
of the General Assembly, it has served the Church continuously for over 
160 years. 

You can strengthen the vital work of the Church through many 
attractive services offered by the Foundation. You can even provide 
yourself with a generous life income and receive many tax advantages. 
But most important is the knowledge that your gift will permanently 
advance the principles and ideals of Jesus Christ—the greatest cause in 
the world. 

You can find out how your gift can be made in one 
of six ways indicated below. Mail coupon today. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 


Established 1799 


156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Don Emerson Hall, Director 
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I would like to advance the work of Christ in the World. 
Please mail to me information about the following: 




















: (C Regular Life Income Plan O Outright Gifts 

: (2 Tax-Free Life Income Plan CO Wills and Bequests 

' O Annuity Gifts (0 Insurance Gifts 
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NEWS 


Calvin Auditorium 
To Be Dedicated June 1 


Historic Calvin Auditorium in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, restored to its six- 
teenth century appearance, will be 
dedicated as a world Presbyterian and 
Reformed memorial center on June 1. 

The dedication will be one of a series 
of ceremonies being held during the 
1959-60 “Reformed and Presbyterian 
Jubilee.” During the jubilee celebrations, 
churches in Switzerland, France, Ger- 
many, Scotland, Brazil, the United 
States, and other countries will com- 
memorate a number of Reformed and 
Presbyterian anniversaries. 

Calvin Auditorium, erected in the 
fourteenth century, is a historic church 
where John Calvin; John Knox, and 
Theodore Beza, famous Protestant Re- 
formers, preached and taught during 
the Reformation. It was formerly known 
as the Church of Notre Dame la Neuve 
(Notre Dame the New). 

The auditorium’s restoration was 
spearheaded by the World Presbyterian 
Alliance, which conducted a world-wide 
drive to raise about $150,000 for the 
project, all but about $8,000 of which al- 
ready has been contributed. Included in 
the center will be a chapel for religious 
services in various languages for the 
many international communities in Ge- 
neva, and a museum housing memorials 
of the Reformed and Presbyterian faiths. 

On May 31, the day before the au- 
ditorium’s dedication, a summer-long 
“Festival of Sound and Light” will be 
inaugurated in connection with the Cal- 
vin anniversaries. The spectacle will be 
repeated every night in front of Geneva’s 
famed Reformation Monument in the 


Park of the Bastions. The monument is 
an immense wall set off by statues of 
great Reformation leaders, including 
Calvin, Knox, Beza, and Guillaume 
Farel. These figures will be cast into 
bold relief by a varied play of lights, 
accompanied by recorded voices and 
music telling the story of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Other Geneva Festival observances 
will include a rally in the World Council 
of Churches’ Ecumenical Institute at 
nearby Bossey on June 2 when Dr. W, A. 
Visser *t Hooft, the council’s general 
secretary, will speak, On June 3, cere- 
monies in the University of Geneva will 
mark the four hundredth anniversary 
of Calvin’s Academy. 


The Church and Race: 
A Promising First Step 


Last month Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity in Charlotte, North Carolina, took 
a step to promote better race relations 
which might well set a pattern for other 
institutions of higher learning in the 
troubled South. 

The occasion was the ninety-second 
anniversary of the University’s founding. 
Part of this celebration was an inter- 
racial Institute on Human Relations, at- 
tended by more than three hundred 
Christians from seven states. 

In remarks outlining the purpose of 
the Institute, Dr. Rufus Patterson Perry, 
president of the United Presbyterian- 
related school, said that the problem of 
improving human relations “involves 
mankind all over the world and... 
looms as the great frontier in the for- 
ward advance of the human race.” 


Dr. Perry said further, “It is most 
important that the colleges and univer. 
sities of America give heed to the needs 
of the problem, for it is from their 
campuses that the leaders of tomorrow 
will go forth to all parts of the world 
to keep alive and strong the position . . , 
which America must maintain to insure 
the independence and progress of those 
who remain free.” 

An array of outstanding speakers 
dealt with various aspects of human re- 
lations from the point of view of the 
Bible, the church, the nation, and in- 
dividual moral responsibility. 

Dr. Oscar Lee, of the National Coun- 
cil of Church’s Department of Racial 
and Cultural Relations, said in the open- 
ing address of the Institute that “the 
problem of race relations is a real one 
in every area of American society,” and 
that Christians “must deal with it not 
because people expect us to, but be- 
cause we must if we are to maintain 
spiritual integrity.” 

Several of the leaders expressed the 
view that the church has been slow to 
assume a position of leadership in bring- 
ing about better racial understanding. 
While speakers from north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line were careful to speak of the 
church universal, the Southerners were 
frank in admitting the shortcomings of 
churches in the South. 

Dr. Will D. Campbell, a native of 
Mississippi and a Southern Baptist min- 
ister, now an executive of the National 
Council of Churches, expressed his be- 
lief that “the greatest danger facing the 
Christian church in the South today ... 
is... that racism becomes a part of 
faith.” 

Dr. Herman L. Turner, pastor of the 


Panel discusses “next steps’ which Christians can take to improve intergroup understanding. Participants are (from left): 
Harold C. Fleming, Director, Southern Regional Council; the Rev. J. Metz Rollins, Jr., Department of Social Education and 
Action, United Presbyterian Church U.S.A.; the Rev. Will D. Campbell, Southern Baptist minister; Dr. Morton R. Kurtz, Executive 
Director, North Carolina Council of Churches; the Rev. Herman L. Counts of the Johnson C. Smith faculty, moderator. 
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Covenant Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia, speaking on the clergy’s place 
of leadership, said, “Never has the 
church had a greater opportunity to 
show its greatness, to be a conscience 
of the people, to demonstrate love, and 
to speak the truth about right relations 
among all men.” 

Mr. Marion A. Wright, an attorney 
who practiced law in Conway, South 
Carolina, until his retirement in 1947, 
was the principal speaker at the Insti- 
tute’s only public meeting. Mr. Wright 
spoke on the “Legal and Moral Aspects 
of Segregation” and warned, “We are 
now rearing in many parts of the South 
a generation of white children who are 
being taught by words and deeds that 
the government of the United States is 
something foreign, alien, hostile. ... At 
the same time we are rearing a genera- 
tion of Negro children who are being 
taught by what daily transpires about 
them that the states of which they are 
natives are cruel, repressive, vengeful, 
bent upon doling out to them second- 
class childhood.” 

Three seminars and a panel discus- 
sion provided opportunities for delegates 
to ask questions and to seek guidance 
in how to promote human understand- 
ing in their own communities. 

The Institute passed no resolutions 
and issued no manifestoes. It was pri- 
marily a time for evaluation and recon- 
ciliation; and, as such, it enlisted the 
support and participation of many think- 
ing people in the South. 

The Mecklenburg Christian Minis- 
ters Association, the North Carolina 
Council of Churches, the North Carolina 
Council on Human Relations, and the 
Southern Regional Council cooperated 
with the University in sponsoring the 


Institute and provided many of the con- | 


ference leaders. 

Dr. |. Howard Chadwick, pastor of 
Charlotte’s Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, was instrumental in making it 
possible for the chairmen of the pres- 
bytery social action committees of the 
Synod of North Carolina (Presbyterian 
Church, U. S.) to attend the meeting. 
The local Presbyterian Book Store set 
up and manned a display of books and 
pamphlets on human relations. 

Reporters from The Charlotte News 
and The Charlotte Observer attended 
the deliberations and published ac- 
counts in the morning and evening 
papers on both days of the conference. 
Accounts were broadcast on several re- 





gional TV and radio stations. (Continued) 
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... SUDDENLY 
ONE 
LOVES 
HER... 


Sherrie is the sort of child you would pick out in a crowd. An 
American Indian, pretty with black, beautiful eyes, there is a sort of 
wistful doubt and discontent about her that intrigues. one. She is 
slightly suspicious of you at first, for her seven years of life have been 
hard. One of five children, her father’s earnings were always meager 
and illness prevents his working now or at any steady job in the 
future. With six mouths to feed, her mother works picking cotton, 
but it is temporary and uncertain work. Talking with Sherrie in 
front of her barren adobe hut home, one glances at the dreary, dis- 
couraging surroundings and then into her earnest, worried little face, 
and — suddenly one loves her. 

With Christian Children’s Fund help, Sherrie can have a chance 
at something better, and so can many other of these little First 
Americans. The Indian Bureau, the public schools and church mis- 
sions are helping. But the Indian in many cases does have a just 
grievance against the conquerors of his land. Often, Indians still feel 
they do not belong, are not welcome and are foreigners in the land 
that once was theirs. Many of them do not even speak English. 

CCF assists 2,000 Indian children in 23 projects located in 6 
states. It is a part of its world-wide program of 295 affiliated projects 
and orphanages assisting 25,000 children in 36 different countries. 
It serves over 27,000,000 meals a year and is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid of the International Cooperation 
Administration of the United States Government. Founded in 1938, 
it is experienced, efficient, economical and conscientious. 

Indian children like Sherrie can be ‘‘adopted” under the CCF 
“Adoption Plan” as can children in any of the countries listed below. 
The cost to the contributor is the same in all countries — $10.00 
a month. 

COUNTRIES: AFRICA (Central), AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, BOLIVIA, BORNEO, BRAZIL, BURMA, 
CANADA, CHILE, ENGLAND, FINLAND, FRANCE, GREECE, HONG KONG, INDIA, 
INDONESIA, IRAN, ITALY, JAMAICA, JAPAN, JORDAN, KOREA, LAPLAND, LEBANON, 
MACAO, MALAYA, MEXICO, OKINAWA, PAKISTAN, PHILIPPINES, PUERTO RICO, SYRIA, 


TAIWAN (Formosa), UNITED STATES, VIETNAM (Indochina), WESTERN GERMANY, AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS OR GREATEST NEED. 





For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


China Building, Richmond, Va. 








I wish to “adopt” a boy_____girl Please send me further information. 


for one year in 























(Name Country) NAME 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year ADDRESS_— 
first month . Please send me 
the child’s name, story, address and CITY ZONE 
picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that there STATE 





is no obligation to continue the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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A FAMOUS 
PHYSICIAN 


WRITES ABOUT 


HEARING 
LOSS 


What causes a hearing loss? 
What are the corrective meas- 
ures that one can take? An- 
swers to these questions, and 
many others, are found in 
Zenith’s authoritative booklet, 
“Hearing Loss and the Family 
Doctor,” written by a nation- 
ally prominent physician and 
published by the Zenith Radio 
Corporation. 


r----FREE BOOKLET----- 


; For a free copy, plus descriptive literature 


j On Zenith Hearing Aids, write to 

Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 50SC 
5801 W. Dickens Avenue 

Chicago 39, Illinois 








ADORESS 





city ZONE STATE 





How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, ate or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline (non- 
acid) powder holds false teeth more firmly 
and more comfortably. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks 
‘plate odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
today, at drug counters everywhere. 








Tronzioe FOLDING 
BANQUET 







Greatest line. 





hairs, Trucks, 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 











PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 122 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1959 
on oy 


d Cler 
INING, Inc. 
York 10, N.Y. 











cOx SONS &V 


13) East 23rd Street, New 


PEWS. PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


y¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA.—CHICO, = 
28 

















NEWS 


At the conclusion of the conference 
President Perry said that he had been 
a little nervous at first over what the 
outcome might be, but that he felt the 
Institute had been “a tremendous expe- 
rience” for the University and for Char- 
lotte. The University plans to make the 
Institute an annual event. 


Church in Syria-Lebanon: 


New Era Continues 

A growing trend in church affairs— 
the merging of missions overseas with 
national church groups—continued last 
month. 

At a ceremony in Beirut, Lebanon, 
United Presbyterian U.S.A. missionaries 
began the process of merging schools, 
colleges, and hospitals valued at $1,- 
(00,000 into the Evangelical Synod of 
Syria and Lebanon. Officials from both 
churches attended the ceremony, which 
brought to a close the oldest American 
Protestant mission still in existence. 

In recent years, the two churches 
that formed The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. have transferred mission 
institutions to national churches in 
Japan, the Philippines, India, Chile, 
Thailand, the Cameroun, and Egypt. 
Later this year similar mergers are 
scheduled for Colombia and Korea. 

In Syria and Lebanon, American mis- 
sionaries will be known as fraternal 
workers and will be under the authority 
of the Evangelical Synod, a denomina- 
tion which bridges both countries. Mod- 
erator of the Synod is the Reverend 
Ibrahim Daghir. 

Properties of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. in the two nations in- 
clude a tuberculosis sanitorium, two hos- 
pitals, seven secondary schools, two col- 
leges, a seminary, and a_ publishing 
plant. 

While ownership and control of 
these properties will pass to the Arab 
Christians, the need for financial sup- 
port from American Presbyterians will 
continue. Currently The United Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. contributes $350,- 
000 a year for work in Syria and Leba- 
non. The Congregational-Christians 
helped establish the Syria-Lebanon mis- 
sion, and contribute $50,000 annually. 

The Syria-Lebanon mission was be- 
gun by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, which 
was then an interdenominational body 
that included Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. 


Students to Attend 
World Affairs Conference 


Some 3,000 students now in American 
colleges and universities—half of them 
from nations overseas—will meet ip 
Athens, Ohio, in December for the 18th 
Ecumenical Student Conference on the 
Christian World Mission. 

For one week (December 27 to Jan- 
uary 2) undergraduate and graduate 
student delegates will hold a series of 
sessions on the campus of Ohio Univer. 
sity. Purpose of the conference is three- 
fold: to provide a clearer understanding 
of the world scene; to help participants 
discern how God affects man’s history; 
and to impart a sense of dedication s0 
that students engage in the mission of 
the church. 

The conference, held under the aus- 
pices of the Student Volunteer Move. 
ment, will feature a number of outstand- 
ing speakers. Among them will be 
Bishop Leslie Newbigin of the United 
Church of South India, and the Rey- 
erend Martin Luther King, of Mont. 
gomery, Alabama, the antisegregation 
leader. 


Moslem Leader Urges 


“Holy War” on Communism 

One of the leaders of the Moslem 
world last month called for a jihad (holy 
war) against Communism by Moslems 
throughout the world. 

Sheikh Mahmud Shaltut. rector of Al 
Azhar University in Cairo, Egypt, urged 
followers to “consider deeply the danger 
threatening the structure of Islam and 
exposing its Koran, its religious code, 
and its morals to utter destruction. ...” 

The rector of the 1,000-year-old in- 
stitution climaxed a radio war of words 
between Cairo and Baghdad. The ex- 
change followed an incident in Mosul, 
Iraq, in which Communists were re- 
ported to have burned copies of the 
Koran and to have killed a number of 
ulemas, men learned in Islamic law. 

Moslem sources in Cairo pointed out 
that only once since the Crusades has 
a call for a holy war been issued. Dec- 
laration of a jihad rests with the govern- 
ing body of Al Azhar, Islam’s chief 
theological seminary, with more than 
20,000 students. 

Sheikh Shaltut said: “The staunchly 
Islamic people of Iraq... turn to you 
to rise as one man and to proclaim God's 
will to all the Islamic peoples in order 
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to preserve the structure of this religion.” 

By way of reply, Baghdad Radio 
stated that “the president of the United 
Arab Republic, his bugles in the Cairo 
radio, his hirelings who put on the robes 
of religion ... have launched unjust 
falsehoods against us.” 


Foundation Renews 
$55,000 Drama Grant 


Three years ago, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, received a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to de- 
velop and expand the school’s program 
of religious drama. 

On every count, the program made 
possible by the $55,000 grant has been 
considered a success. A number of sem- 
inary students have been encouraged to 
enter the field of religious drama follow- 
ing graduation. By staging some of the 
best contemporary religious plays, the 
Union program has helped stimulate the 
writing of new scripts. It has also at- 
tracted students of drama from England, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, In- 
dia, Korea, Egypt, and the Philippines. 

The professional approach to the 
productions has also enhanced the sta- 
ture of religious drama. Two years ago, 
Union’s production of “The Sign of 
Jonah,” a critical success in New York, 
was taken to Omaha for the Presbyterian 
General Assembly (P.L., June 22, 1957). 
Later, the Union seminary chapel was 
filled for performances of “Everyman 
Today” (P.L., February 22, 1958). 

Last month, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion announced a new $55,000 grant 
for a three-year period. 

Initially directed by E. Martin 
Browne, one of the founders of the 
Religious Drama Society of Great Brit- 
ain, the program at Union was later 
placed under the supervision of Profes- 
sor Robert E. Seaver and Dr. Tom F. 
Driver of the Union Seminary faculty. 
Recently, Mr. Browne has severed his 
British ties to continue as a Visiting 
Professor of Religious Drama on the 
Union faculty. 

An important feature of the pro- 
gram is the summer workshop in reli- 
gious drama which last year attracted 
thirty-eight students from twenty-five 
states. With the new grants, the work- 
shops can now continue, as can other 
forms of extension work, including the 
sending of casts on tour to other cities 
and colleges. 
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PERFECT GRADUATION GIFT... 





Give them God's Word to guide them 


...in the language we use today 
THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 





Graduation Gift Bible. (3807, 38078.) A fine edition in 
black or red genuine leather. Plenty of space between 
lines for easy reading. Complete footnotes. Gold edges, 
ribbon markers. Page size: 544” x 814". Boxed. . .$10 


New ... Parallel Edition New Testament (380) con- 
taining the Revised Standard Version and King James Ver- 
sion set side by side in parallel columns. Each page shows 
at a glance where these versions differ and where they 
are similar. Helpful reading for laymen; a basic aid to 
students, teachers and clergymen. Dark green cloth bind- 
ing. Page size: $534" x 846"... .. cece eee eeee $3.50 


More than ever before, today’s young people need the 
constant guidance and inspiration of Holy Scripture.What 
more timely graduation gift can you offer than the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible . . . written in the clear, 
familiar language we use today. Since this, naturally, is 
the language young people know best, your graduate will 
read the stories and teachings of the Bible with new and 
fuller understanding. 

There are many handsome editions of the RSV Bible 
from which to choose. One will make a perfect guide and 
companion in the important years ahead. Ask your book 
dealer to show you RSV Gift Bibles today. 








RSV BIBLES FOR VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
Young people's lilustrated Edition (2803) con- 
tains 12 full-color pictures and 12 maps in color. 
It is invaluable for Scriptural study. Comes in 
sturdy black leatheroid binding. Page size: 544“ x 
BOT rere $3.50 
With zipper (2804Z). Boxed... ........ $5.50 








Bible at upper right (3800) $6.50 


THOMAS Netson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of The Revised Standard Version Bible 








You'll find the advertisements in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are 
dependable aids in purchasing. Advertisers will be pleased 
to send you complete information about their products. 














OMUMR 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


RENOWNED 
FOR 

PIPE ORGANS 
SINCE 1875 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 
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Have you tried 
this better way 
to clean 


DENTURES ? 





New 
Dr. WEST’S 


INSTA-CLEAN* 
DENTURE CLEANSER 


® Removes sticky film, tartar-form- 
ing substance and odor-breeding 
bacteria in just 2 to 5 minutes! 


® A liquid—not a powder—dissolves 
instantly! 


@ Leaves refreshing “breath of 
mint.” Month’s supply, 69c at 
drug counters. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Get 5 Trial-Size 
Packs Dr. West’s Insta-Clean Denture 
Cleanser plus Lifetime Denture Bath. 
Mail 25c to Weco Products Co., Dept. 
PL-45B, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 


6, Illinois. 


*INSTA-CLEAN is the trademark of Weco Products Co 














t---r-ororrr-- _——— 
Maico Electronics, Room 31S 
21 N. 3rd St., Mpls, Minn, 
Please send free booklet. 
Nome 
Address _ 
City _ Stote 


Straining to Hear? 
New Book Improves Hearing 


Find it difficult to hear in certain places, 
in group conversation, at parties, out- 
side? Fact-filled new booklet “‘How To 
Get The Most Out Of Your Remaining 
Hearing” is a tremendous benefit to all 
persons who are handicapped with any 
kind of a hearing loss. Tells secrets of 
how to hear better, how to make the 
most of the hearing you now have. Many 
helpful hints for persons who are only 
slightly hard of hearing or who have 
acute deafness. Send coupon. 
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NEWS 


verY three hours a church building 
E is destroyed or damaged by fire in 
the United States. Your church could 
be next. 

You protect your home and business. 
But how well do you protect your 
church? Anything but a negative answer 
is belied by the mounting toll of church 
fires. 

Records of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association underscore the fire vul- 
nerability of church structures. A non- 
profit organization formed in 1896, the 
NFPA is devoted to the reduction of 
loss of life and property by fire. For 
more than twenty years it has kept tab 
on the fire experience of churches. 

It has not been a pleasant job. Not 
when you consider that from 1936 to 
1957 a total of 63,200 church fires was 
reported, ranging from 2,200 to 4,300 
per year, with tangible losses topping 
$200 million. 

Here are more startling statistics: 

In 1957 an estimated 3,100 church 
fires resulted in financial losses of $20,- 
641,000, almost duplicating 1956 when 
there were 3,200 fires with losses total- 
ing $20,855,000, the all-time high. 

The annual loss of nearly $21 mil- 
lion in the last two years more than 
doubled the figure for 1948 and was five 
times greater than in 1938. 

Over the past twenty years, financial 
losses have averaged better than $9 mil- 
lion annually; for the past ten years the 
average has been $13,676,000 as com- 
pared to $5,261,000 for the previous 
decade. 

Maybe you cherish the mistaken belief 
that church fires are only a seasonal 
problem. True, 65 per cent occur during 
the winter months—November through 
March. Defective heating apparatus 
ranks as the primary cause of church 
fires. It is also a fact, however, that 35 
per cent occur during the spring and 
summer, thus emphasizing the presence 
of hazards that require year-round vigi- 
lance. 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion made a detailed analysis of 300 
church fires. It showed that 153 suffered 
total loss; fifty-seven, a 75 per cent loss; 
thirty-five, a 50 per cent loss; and eight- 
| een, a 25 per cent loss. Small or unknown 





Your Church Might Be Next 


How to curb the rising tide of church fires 





losses accounted for the remaining thirty- 
seven. 

Time and again, the NFPA study re. 
vealed inferior construction as a major 
contributing factor to heavy destruction. 
Most frequently mentioned were such 
weaknesses as nonfirestopped walls, 
open stairways, concealed attics, large 
undivided areas, hidden ceiling spaces, 
and combustible interior finishes. 

The average financial loss in 
church fires is unusually high, far greater 
than that of theaters, movie houses, gov- 
ernment buildings, and many other oc- 
cupancies. 

In 1936 the average loss in church 
fires was $1,413, By 1956 the average 
had risen to $6,517. But in 1936, the 
average loss in building fires of every 
description was only $504, hardly more 
than a third that of churches. In 1956 
it was only $1,232, less than one-fifth the 
loss sustained by churches. 

The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation also learned that few churches 
carry enough insurance coverage to take 
adequate care of losses from fire. A check 
of seventy-nine fires for which complete 
information was available disclosed that 
an average of 39 per cent of the loss was 
uninsured. This means that members 
become self-insurers for the balance. 

And it should also be borne in mind 
that today’s inflationary spiral has im- 
creased replacement costs and rendered 
insufficient the insurance coverage which 
was formerly ample in many instances to 
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replace totally destroyed structures. 
More than 40 per cent of church 
fires originate around heating systems. 
Of these causes, 22.5 per cent are due 
to overheated or defective furnaces or 
stoves; 12.5 per cent to faulty chimneys, 
smokepipes, and vents; 4.3 per cent to 
improper installation and operation of 
auxiliary heaters; 2.6 per cent to care- 
less disposal of ashes or rubbish near | 





furnaces. 

Arson accounts for 13.1 per cent of | 
church fires. Electrical causes add up | 
to 12.5 per cent. Lightning attracted to 
tall, unprotected spires is responsible | 
for 7.9 per cent; smoking and matches, 
4.7 per cent; and careless lighting and 
handling of candles, 4.4 per cent. 

Whatever the cause, the disastrous 





EY 

THE COOK BOOK THAT 
MILLIONS RELY ON 

3000 recipes, in this complete basic 

cook book. Profuse illustrations, 

many in color. $4.50 

Ask your bookseller to show you a 

copy. or write 
RINEHART, 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 






















CRESTVIEW 


Distinctive apartments newly 


results of church fires are heightened| constructed and designed for 


by delayed detection. Long periods of | 
undiscovered burning permit flames to | 
seek out structural weaknesses and | 
spread beyond the immediate area of 


origin. 

The obvious 
Horatio Bond, chief engineer of the 
NFPA, is an automatic sprinkler system. 
It provides a church’s best protection 
against a fatal blaze, he says, because it | 
“permits all fire fighting to be planned 
in advance. 

“Many fires break out in churches 
closed for the night and are discovered, 
usually by chance, hours later when it 
is too late to save the building,” Mr. | 
Bond adds. “A sprinkler system consti- 
tutes twenty-four hour protection. It 
should be a ‘must’ in church construc- 


answer, according to 


tion.” 
—Erik W. MopEAN 





National Missions Plans | 
Tour of Cuba | 


The thirty-five members of the first 
1960 National Missions Traveling Sem- | 
inar will leave Miami on January 15 for 
an eleven-day bus tour of Presbyterian 
work in Cuba. In charge of the tour will 
be Dr. Francisco Garcia of Havana, su- 
perintendent of United Presbyteriai 
Church work in Cuba. On the seminar 
itinerary will be visits to schools, 
churches, and clinics in Havana, Santa 
Clara, Cardenas, Matanzas, and Vara- 
dero Beach. The all-inclusive cost from 
Miami through Cuba and return to Mi- 
ami will be $220 a person. 

[For information, write to the Rever- 
end Merlyn A. Chappel, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N.Y.] 


the retirement years. 


Gracious living with assured 
health care. 


3350 Collingwood Bivd. 
Dept. G. Toledo 10, Ohio 





MOVING TO FLORIDA? 


See Kensington Park Homes in Sarasota 
$11,950 to $19,950, homesite included. 
Write for free brochure. 


KENSINGTON PARK, DEPT. P 
BOX 3740, SARASOTA 
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HARD OF 


HEARING 


Send for your Free Rep.ica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
replica in your own home—see how comfort- 
ably and snugly it fits behind your ear. 

If you are hard of hearing—or have a 
friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
Telex hearing aid will be sent to you by re- 
turn mail. 


TELEX 


[ tlceallenniaeatiaadiaaiianeiametiantansatemtnendtantnatinntnaetitett 








| TELEX, Telex Park, St. Pay! 1, Minn. Dept. 159 1 

Please send me information and a free replica of this I 
] new Telex. 1 
! Name 1 
1 Address 
4 City State 1 
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you saw their message in 
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HOTEL GROSVENOR 
35 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 
Air-conditioned rooms available 
Write for brochure, Dept. PL 
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For a happy vacation, long or short, come to 


THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Owned and operated 89 years by a Presby- 
terian family. Modern app Delici 
, 
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Pp gr ete swi 9g 
pool—No bar. Booklet and rates upon applica- 


tion. 
HAUSER BROTHERS 
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RALPH D. HEIM 
the author, has used photos 
which he took in the Holy 
Land to illustrate this treasure 
house of information 


YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 
TO THE BIBLE 


A book to help teenagers learn to know and 
understand the Bible. Maps, charts, i6 pages 
of illustrations. $3.75 

at all hook stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS « Philadelphia 











In the mountains of Eastern N. Y. 
State. A different type of resort 
where the relaxed atmosphere has 
been a “tradition” for 90 years. No 
bar. Arrivals and sports restricted 
on Sunday. 300 comfortable rooms. 
7500 
Private 


Generous and tasty meals. 
acres mountain property. 
lake. American Plan. Open May 1 


to late October. Write for booklet = 





Fr = 
IM from Smiley Brothers, Mohonk Lake, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Lake Mohonk Mountain House 











BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Seeking a qualified person to work in the 
fields of youth and music. New church 
and education building. Challenging and 
creative position on multiple staff. Write 
Boulevard Presbyterian Church, 1235 
Northwest Boulevard, Columbus 12, Ohio. 





University of Dubuque, Presbyterian 
church-related liberal arts college, is 
seeking head resident-counselor for its 
women’s dormitory. Communicate with 
Gaylord M. Couchman, President, Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 





An index of the 1958 issues, Vol. 11 of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, is being printed for the 
convenience of subscribers. Send 20 cents 
in stamps to PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania. Indexes for 1956 and 1957 also 
available. 





Radio and TV 


Highlights of the General As- 
sembly—Eugene C. Blake and Ja- 
nette Harrington present the out- 
standing happenings of the General 
Assembly over the NBC radio net- 
work the week of June 1. Check 
with your local station for exact day 
and time. 


Church of the Air—Retiring Mod- 
erator Theophilus M. Taylor speaks 
over the CBS radio network, Sun- 
day, May 24, at 9:30 a.m. (EDT). 


Lamp Unto My Feet—Theodore A. 
Gill, guest, discussing space science 
and Christianity. CBS-TV network, 
Sunday, May 24, at 10:00 a.xt. 
(EDT). 


Look Up and Live—The Psalms in 
music, a series designed for young 
people. CBS-TV network, Sundays, 
10:30 a.m. (EDT). 


Check with your local stations for 
time and date. Write in your ap- 
preciation. 

















NEWS 


Segregated Universities 
Criticized in South Africa 


After a second visit to South Africa 
last month, a prominent Dutch Re- 
formed theologian joined the ranks of 
clergymen critical of the government's 
racial policies. 

Dr. J. H. Bavinck, professor of the- 
ology in the Free University of Amster- 
dam, declared the South African 
government “is not solving its race prob- 
lems in the right way.” He specifically 
criticized a new bill providing for five 
new universities exclusively for students 
of population groups other than white. 
One of the schools would be for Negroes 
alone. 

Passage of the bill segregating 
South Africa’s universities—one of that 
country’s most hotly debated topics—be- 
came a certainty last month following a 
favorable vote in the House of Assembly 
in Capetown, Technically, the measure 
requires one more “reading” in Parlia- 
ment, but the issue is considered re- 
solved. 

Dr. Bavinck told of visits to cabinet 
members and university officials. “I ex- 
pressed concern,” said Dr. Bavinck, “that 
personal contacts between Bantu (Ne- 
groes) and Europeans in European areas 
would break down when a new non- 
white university opened and Bantu stu- 
dents were no longer allowed at white 
universities. 

“Many of the nonwhites of this coun- 
try feel as a humiliation the measures in- 
troduced as being for their own good,” 
the Dutch professor declared. 


Presbyterian Among First 


U.S. Spacemen 


Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., of New 
Concord, Ohio, was among the group of 
seven chosen last month to be the na- 
tion’s first spacemen. A decorated hero 
of World War II and the Korean War, 
Colonel Glenn was graduated from 
United Presbyterian-related Muskingum 
College in his home town. Later, while 
stationed in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
he was a church school teacher. 

At present, the Marine Corps aviator, 
his wife, and two children attend the 
Little Falls Presbyterian Church in Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 

The group of test pilots chosen by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration said they are all church mem- 
bers and possess a strong religious faith. 


For the Record: 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

50th. El Sereno Community, Los Ap. 
geles, Calif. (the Rev. Ralph Vandersal, 
pastor). 

Kirkwood Memorial United, Penrose, 
Colo. (the Rev. J. Frederick Speer, pas. 
tor). 

Sherwood, Washington, D.C. (the 
Rev. Calvin De Vries, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Presbyterian Intercommunity Hospi- 
tal, Whittier, Calif. Other established 
Presbyterian-related hospitals in South. 
ern California are the Hollywood-Olm. 
sted Memorial, Hoag Memorial in New- 
port Beach, and Valley Presbyterian in 
Van Nuys. 

First, Colorado Springs, Colo. (the 
Rev. Dr. Howard E. Hansen, pastor), 
of a new church. 

Southminster, Taylor, Mich. (the 
Rev. Francis R. Nagy, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary and all-purpose building. 

First, South St. Paul, Minn. (the 
Rev. P. L. Smith, pastor), of a new 
church plant. 

Bethlehem, Grandin, N.J. (the Rev. 
Robert B. Sheldon, pastor), of the reno- 
vated and refurnished sanctuary. 

First, Grants, N. Mex. (the Rev. 
Jackson L. Malcolm, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Sound View, Bronx, N.Y. (the Rev. 
Robert M. Davidson, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary and Christian education build- 
ing. 

Burham (Pa.) United (the Rev. Rob- 
ert L. Zorn, pastor), of extensive reno- 
vations and new furnishings. 

St. Andrews, Lebanon, Pa. (the Rev. 
Ralph B. Snyder, pastor), of a new 
church and education building. 

John Calvin, Dallas, Tex. (the Rev. 
Harvey K. Parker, pastor), of the second 
unit—an education building. 

North Shore United, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (the Rev. Dr. Meredith M. 
Hogue, pastor), of an all-purpose addi- 


tion. 
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Of People and Places 
PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Mr. Fred Acton, at a special service 
at the Acton Memorial United Presby- 
terian Church, Birmingham, Alabama 
(the Rev. William B. Edwards, pastor), 
in recognition of having served the 
church as an elder for thirty-five years. 
He was presented with a Bible. 
@ Mr. Franklin Bowen, in recognition 
of forty-five years as organist and choir- 
master of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Paterson, New Jersey. With the excep- 
tion of vacation, Mr. Bowen has not 
missed one Sunday’s duties during the 
entire period of service. 
@ Mr. John W. Church, age eighty-nine, 
in being named Elder Emeritus by mem- 
bers of the North Presbyterian Church, 


Syracuse, New York (the Rev. Russell 
D. Damstra, pastor). Mr. Church has 
the following record: elder for sixty 


clerk of session for 
school teacher 


consecutive years; 
fifty-six years; Sunday 
for seventy years; and for forty years 
secretary and treasurer of the Board of 
Trustees in presbytery. 


@ Elder Emeritus Fred Terhune Knoles, 
by the Seventh Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, San Francisco, California (the 
Rev. Walter Carl Subke, pastor), for 
fifty-four years as church treasurer. Mr. 
Knoles, eighty-nine, and now retired, 
has been named Treasurer Emeritus of 
the church he served so long. 

@ Dr. and Mrs. W. Roy McGeary, at a 
farewell reception in Knoxville United 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. A generous check was pre- 
sented to them at the time. After serving 
the church for almost twenty-nine years, 
Dr. McGeary has accepted a position 
with the Pittsburgh Presbytery as a 
member of the Hospital Chaplaincy 
Service. 

@ Elder Harry Taylor, a member of the 
Norwich, Ohio, Presbyterian Church 
(the Reverend Gerald Richard Wheat, 
pastor), for his record of service to the 
church. A member for sixty years, he has 
been an elder for forty-seven and clerk 
of session for seventeen of those years. 
His wife, Ethel, was also honored for 
sixty years of continuous membership. 
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For All to See 


Some two hundred of the above full- 
size billboard posters are now seen 
throughout the state of West Virginia. 
They are the result of a suggestion by 
Mr. L. E. McWhorter, a member of the 
Church-related college’s Board of Trus- 
tees and of First Presbyterian Church, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. Mr. Mc- 
Whorter, president of Standard Adver- 
tising Company, advanced the idea that 
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through the facilities of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of West Virginia 
the college might gain a helpful medium 
of promotion. For only the cost of the 
paper material involved, Davis and E]l- 
kins was able to cover the state of West 
Virginia with the above message, The 
school is related to both The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. 


CALIFORNIA CHOIR 


WILLIAM JONES, CONDUCTOR / CHAR 


OD BE WITH YO 


COLUMBIA e 


i) 





These inspiring anthems and hymns in praise 
of God have been selected from the repertory 
prepared for the weekly religious convoca- 
tions of the University of Redlands, Califor- 
nia. The University’s Choir has attained 
world-wide fame for their ecstatic outpour- 
ings of sacred music. You'll find the singing 
and organ accompaniment a sublimely beau- 
tiful testament to faith. 

GOD BE WITH YOU—University of Redlands 


Choir, J. William Jones, Conductor, Charles 
Davis Smith, Organist 5370 


GUARANTEED HIGH-FIDELITY AND 
STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


COLUMBIAJ 


® “Columbia” **Masterworks’* @ Marcas Reg. 
A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 



















BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY 
SIMON 


Se 


Write for catalog G-6 





WHEN PLANNING .. . church, school and 
institutional improvements, please write 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE advertisers for infor- 
mation and prices. 





In Steel or Wood 
= FOLDING I 


= E FOR CATALOG 
) LOW DIRECT PRICES 


Ny. P REDINGTON & CO. 


SCRANTON 2, PA.—CHICO, CAL. 





DEPT. 54 








Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, W. J. 





TO WHOM 
MUCH IS GIVEN 


(Continued from page 7) 


and of his Christ, and he shall reign for 
ever and ever.” 

When we begin to see the Church’s 
mission and its ultimate goal in terms of 
these stark absolutes, we realize what a 
long way off we apparently are from its 
realization. If all nations are to be made 
disciples, if the entire world is to be 
reconciled to God, if the kingdom is to 
be delivered to God after all other au- 
thorities have failed, if the whole crea- 
tion is to be set free from its bondage, 
if all who are subject to lifelong bondage 
to death are to be delivered, if the king- 
dom of this world is to become the king- 
dom of God and his Messiah—then a 
long road stretches out before us. We 
have not only an unfinished mission, We 
have a mission of which, by all human 
standards of measurement, we can say 
scarcely more than that it has gotten off 
to a good start. 

We have been united for a mission 
that is overwhelming in its dimensions. 
One can look in any direction, here in 
our own land and abroad throughout the 
world, and see masses of humanity ig- 
norant of Christ and unreconciled to 
God. One can see unfathomed depths of 
human need everywhere, most of it un- 
touched by the healing hand of Christ 
extended through his Church. There are 
unnumbered doors of opportunity stand- 
ing wide open, ready to be entered. 

In the face of this tremendous un- 
finished mission, what do we see as we 
look at ourselves? In the providence of 
God we in The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. have been placed 
in a position of unquestioned leader- 
ship and, thereby, of inescapable re- 
sponsibility. As Dr. John Peters has put 
it, “We are a ten-talent Church with all 
that that means.” In the 170 years since 
the first General Assembly, we have be- 
come, by the grace of God, the largest, 
the wealthiest, and the most influential 
Church in the entire Presbyterian and 
Reformed family throughout the world. 

As we take stock of ourselves, we must 
also recognize that we have accepted 
responsibility for the spread of the Gos- 
pel in more than forty-one countries 
around the world, and that in many 
areas, due to the faithful and diligent 
work of our missionaries, we hold today 
the major responsibility among the 
Protestant churches. This is true in Ko- 
rea, in Japan, in Taiwan, in Hong Kong, 
in Thailand. In West Pakistan, the La- 
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hore Church Council, a product of the 
former Presbyterian U.S.A. mission, and 
the Synod of the Punjab, established by 
the mission efforts of the former United 
Presbyterian Church, together comprise 
more than 60 per cent of the total Chris- 
tian community. In Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon, and Egypt—indeed, through- 
out the whole of the Arab Muslim world 
—the heaviest responsibility in mission is 
ours. The same can be said for the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, French West Africa, 
and for Latin America as a whole, 
though our responsibility varies propor- 
tionately in different countries. 

God forbid that we should take any 
inordinate pride in these facts. We 
should, rather, tremble as we face the 
duties that befall us as the spiritual 
derivatives of these facts; for we cannot 
forget that “to whom much has been 
given, of him shall much be required.” 

The fields are still white for harvest, 
the laborers are still much too few, and 
those who are laborers too often yield 
only a half-hearted devotion. 

With an unfinished mission 
proportions are still so staggering, and 
in the face of the responsibilities that 
have been placed in our hands, God’s 
call to our United Presbyterian Church 
to strive for peak efficiency and per- 
formance becomes poignant. This means 
quite plainly that every man, woman, 
and child in the Church should be mo- 
bilized for mission; and that each mem- 
ber of the body of Christ must seek the 
fullest realization of his potential. Noth- 
ing less will do. 


whose 


Not ‘“‘Lord, Lord” 
— But Doing His Will 

“Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, 
but he who does the will of My Father 
who is in heaven,” said Jesus. The 
Church and all disciples are called to 
absolute and uncompromised obedience. 
But our United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., so richly blessed of God with 
a larger measure of spiritual vitality, and 
so richly endowed with numerical 
strength and economic resources, will 
stand under the greater condemnation 
should we fail to measure up to the de- 
mands of God’s will. We have said to 
ourselves and to the world that we have 
come together in unity for mission. Now 
it is up to us to demonstrate in per- 
formance that we meant what we said. 
We dare not stop with a “Lord, Lord!” 

One of the joys I have known as a 
seminary professor is to welcome each 
fall the new crop of starry-eyed candi- 
dates for the ministry, with their high 


ideals, great ambitions, and bold deter. 
mination to make their lives count jn 
the Christian enterprise. On the othe, 
hand, one of the most discouraging ex. 
periences of a seminary professor is ty 
see how quickly after graduation some 
who were once a part of that aspiring 
group can allow the edge to be takey 
off of their spiritual zest. How easily 
they are disillusioned. How soon they 
can get bogged down in the humdnm 
routine of a pastorate, begin to feel 
sorry for themselves, and eventually be. 
come ineffective, and even bitter. Their 
youthful enthusiasm, vitality, and ideal. 
ism then seem to have evaporated con- 
pletely. 

But, of course, the same thing hap. 
pens to many Christians who are not in 
the ministry or in other church vocation 
—Christians who at one time or another 
have really had a vital acquaintance with 
Christ. It may have been in the class of 
some dedicated Sunday-school teacher, 
at a church camp or conference, at a 
men’s meeting; or in some difficult fam. 
ily, social, business, or military expe- 
rience when one prayed for help and 
received it; or in a pastor’s study, or in 
the quiet of one’s own room; or by the 
continuing example of a Christ-like life 
lived in one’s presence. It is probable 
that the majority of persons in ow 
churches today have had some such ex 
perience which has issued for a time in 
new and consecrated obedience; but it 
is also apparent that few of them have 
allowed it to disturb their lives for very 
long. Few Christians have reached the 
point of continuing total commitment to 
Christ, no strings attached. 

Ask any minister how realistic are 
the figures even in the best-kept church 
membership rolls. Ask him what per 
centage of his members attend services 
on a Sunday morning, and how many of 
these contribute regularly. How many 
individual members, among those who 
attend more or less regularly and sup- 
port the church financially, are really 
involved in its life, excepting in the 
worship services on a Sunday morning? 
The answers for most congregations are 
pretty discouraging; and they provide 
the best and most accurate explanation 
as to why it has taken the Church twenty 
centuries to get as far as it has. 

But last November when I met with 


a group of pastors from the Kyodan 
(Church of Christ in Japan) at Osaka, 
Pastor Nishikara said, “We are in danget 
of losing the social action initiative to 
Communism. The same is true in evan 
gelism. Communism is extremely ‘eval 
gelistic.. Communist dedication often 
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equals, or betters, the devotion of many 
Christians.” Mr. Nishikara had put his 
finger upon a sober and embarrassing 
truth, It is a fact that Communist dedi- 
cation often puts the devotion of Chris- 
tians to shame. 

Professed Christians, however, out- 
number card-carrying Communists sev- 
eral times over. They are the largest 
body of people bound together by a 
common loyalty on the face of the earth; 
and their relative impotence can be ex- 
plained only by the fact that so many of 
them content themselves with saying, 
“Lord, Lord,” while the thought of aban- 
doning themselves to the will of God 
seldom crosses their minds. 

From every conceivable point of view, 
we in The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. are driven to seek an in- 
creased measure of devotion, both indi- 
vidually and collectively. We must seek 
it not for a few, but for every member 
of every congregation, from the eldest 
to the youngest. The new spiritual vital- 
ity issuing from our union must not be 
dissipated, but must be nurtured and 
channeled into constructive advances at 
home and abroad. If we succeed in this, 
there will be a new reservoir of dedi- 
cated lives for every type of service. If 
we succeed, there will be a steadily ris- 
ing general mission budget. We will 
build the two hundred or more new 
churches a year that we ought to be 
opening. The work in every one of the 
forty-one countries abroad where our 
Church is involved will expand and ad- 
vance. Our Christian colleges and uni- 
versities in this country will be enabled 
to keep up with the increasing numbers 
of young people wanting an education 
in a church-related institution. A hun- 
dred more Westminster Foundations will 
be established on as many campuses 
where they do not now exist. Our the- 
ological seminaries will be enlarged and 
improved in facilities and faculty to pro- 
vide the larger number of professionally 
trained leaders needed. The Church will 
be able to do a significant piece of work 
in the problem areas of our society: in 
the inner city, in industrial communi- 
ties, in the open countryside among mi- 
grants, in interracial situations. 

If these things happen, then we shall 
know, and the world will know, that we 
really meant what we said last May: that 
we had come together in unity for mis- 
sion. Only so can we expect to hear the 
Lord’s “Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” The responsibility is ours, but 
we can do these things, and more, if we 
really yield ourselves to the leading and 
power of God’s Spirit. 
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BOOKS by George L. Hunt 






The Bedrock Faith 


Tf religious book market is some- 
thing like the supermarket: when 
the distributors come to stock the 
shelves, they leave something for every 
taste. The following four books, all deal- 
ing with bedrock matters of Christian 
faith, will appeal to different readers. 


Out of Nazareth, by Donald M. Bail- 
lie (Scribners; $3.50), is another post- 





humous collection of the sermons and 
lectures of this famed Scottish preacher 
and theologian. These sermons are in 
the best tradition of highland preaching: 
exposition of a text, apt illustrations, 
person-to-person communication in the 
style of the address. Four lectures given 
to theological students, including one 
extensive treatment of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, enhance the value of the 
collection. 


The minister of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church of San Francisco, Carl] G. 
Howie, has published a book of sermon- 
essays which will probably appeal most 
to Christians who need to be reassured 
of things they have always known. God 
in the Eternal Present (John Knox 
Press; $2.25) is an attempt to make the 
Bible relevant to life now by showing 
how it grew out of life situations then. 
“The substance of Biblical faith is within 
the easy grasp of most people when 
presented in the setting of the life-expe- 
rience from which it came.” The inten- 
tion is highly commendable, but he does 
not achieve it in every essay. 


Other readers will be stimulated by 
Nels F, S. Ferré’s latest in small books 
for laymen, Know Your Faith (Harper; 
$2.50). As always, Ferré is grappling 
with live issues, and, as always, the con- 
cept of love stands at the center of every 





consideration. 

There are five chapters. The first deals 
with authority in the Christian faith. 
The author lets religious experience, the 
Bible, and the church state their creden- 
tials. Then he explains where he stands: 
“Christ alone is the authority of the 
Christian faith. Nor is Christ merely a 
mystery. He is God’s revelation in a per- 
son, in a mighty deed of salvation, and 
in the teachings of the Kingdom of 
God.” 

The second chapter considers Christ 
under three titles: Son of God, Son of 
Man, Savior. The third chapter explores 
various interpretations of the Biblical 
view of man. The fourth is God’s pre- 
scription for man’s sin, and the final 
chapter is on the life everlasting. Here 
is careful theological thinking for those 
who want to think responsibly about 
their faith. 


Residue of Days, by Hugh Redwood 
(Macmillan; $2.25), is the most per- 
sonal of the four books and therefore 
carries the interest and charm of auto- 
biography. Mr, Redwood began a career 
in British journalism when he was eight- 
een and had his first religious experience 
at that time while covering a religious 
meeting. But the experience did not last, 
and he calls the next quarter century 
“those wilderness years.” He makes the 
interesting point that he doubts if this 
would have happened “had any word 
been said to me either of the Gospel or 
the Kingdom of God, or of my chosen 
profession as something which might be, 
and ought to be, brought to Christ for 
consecration in his service.” At any rate, 
when he was in his forties a radio ser- 
mon on prayer became the means by 
which he heard God speaking to him 
again, and the next twenty-six years 
found him making journalism a Chris- 
tian career. 

The first part of the book is his own 
confession of faith, and it is interesting 
to see what he rejected and what he 
now accepts in the creed of the church. 
The last half of the book tells of his be- 
ing healed ‘of cancer by faith, and how 
his prayers have been used by God to 
heal others. A person cannot be un- 
moved by this part of the testimony, for 
the faith by which he was healed is one 
with the faith that God has more work 
for him to do in the “residue of days” re- 
maining before him, 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Intercessory Prayer Guide. In- 
tercessory prayer is a vital part of 
the program through which the 
Church is helped to fulfill its mis- 
sion. This guide has been prepared 
to encourage congregations in inter- 
cessory prayer. Free. 


@The Church and the Public 
Schools. An official statement of 
The Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
setting forth its position on public 
elementary and secondary schools. 
15¢. 


@ Study Guide, The Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and Public Schools 
for use with The Church and the 
Public Schools. Designed to assist 
organizations and study groups 
using this official statement. 15¢. 


@ Town and Country Journal, by 
Janette T. Harrington. A magazine- 
type booklet which carries photo- 
graphs and briskly written articles, 
documenting Presbyterian mission 
concerns, Combines at-home read- 
ing and program resources for the 
National Missions study theme for 
1959-60: “The Church’s Mission in 
Town and Country.” For adults and 
young people. 20¢. 


@ One with Another. An _ illus- 
trated leaflet in two colors, present- 
ing the 1960 Reformed and 
Presbyterian Jubilee General Mis- 
sion Program. Designed for popular 
use. Free. 
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Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N, Y. 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Il. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: What is the new “Gos- 
pel of Thomas” that has recently 
been found? What new information 
does it give about Jesus? 


Answer: The so-called “Gospel” of 
Thomas” was discovered about 1945 or 
1946 in some ancient ruins at Nag-Ham- 
madi on the Nile River in Egypt. A 
group of thirteen manuscripts was dug 
out of the Egyptian sands, Each manu- 
script was written on papyrus and was 
made up not as a roll but as a codex 
(that is, in book form). Each manuscript 
contains more than one treatise; in fact, 
these thirteen manuscripts contain a 
total of at least forty-four writings. One 
manuscript is now in the Jung Institute 
in Zurich, Switzerland; the only part of 
this manuscript published thus far is the 
writing we call the “Gospel of Truth.” 
It is not an account of the deeds and say- 
ings of Jesus, but a speculative Gnostic 
work about truth, light, revelation, and 
the Word. The other twelve manuscripts 
are in the Coptic Museum in Cairo, 
Egypt. All thirteen manuscripts are in 
some dialect of Coptic, an Egyptian lan- 
guage. These Coptic manuscripts were 
written about the third or fourth century 
A.D., but most or all of the writings they 
contain were originally written in Greek 
about the second century a.p. and were 
later translated into Coptic. The date of 
the Greek original of the “Gospel of 
Truth,” for example, was probably the 
middle of the second century a.p.; the 
Greek original of the “Gospel of 
Thomas” was composed about the same 
time or a little later in that century. 


The “Gospel of Thomas” is not a 
story of the life of Jesus. It contains 114 
sayings of Jesus, strung together without 
any narrative framework. Most of the 
sayings are introduced by the simple 
words “Jesus said.” This is the simple 
formula found on two sheets of ancient 
papyrus discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 
Egypt in 1891 and 1904; one sheet had 
eight sayings, the other six; they are in 
Greek; each saying is introduced by 
“Jesus said”; these same fourteen sayings 
are found in this Coptic “Gospel of 
Thomas.” 

The collection of 114 sayings, as we 
have said, probably was made in the sec- 
ond century a.p., and it was not made 
by the apostle Thomas, We find a whole 
series of apocryphal gospels and other 
Christian writings that were written in 


the second and later centuries and were 
ascribed by pious but mistaken tradition 
to some apostle, This writing is ascribed 
to Thomas in the opening sentence, 
which is as follows: “These are the secret 
words which Jesus the Living One spoke 
and Didymus Judas Thomas wrote 
down. And He said: ‘He who has found 
the explanation of these words will 
never taste of death.’” 


A few of the 114 sayings agree 
closely with sayings found in the New 
Testament Gospels. Compare Matthew 
23:13 and Luke 11:52 with this saying: 
“The Pharisees and scribes have taken 
away the keys of knowledge; they have 
hidden them; they have not entered nor 
have they permitted those who wanted 
to enter to do so.” Or compare Matthew 
15:14 with this saying: “When a blind 
man leads a blind man, they both will 
fall into a pit.” Some other sayings in the 
“Gospel of Thomas” resemble less 
closely what we find in our four Gospels. 
Still other sayings have no parallels in 
our New Testament Gospels, but were 
already known in Greek because some 
early Christian writer had quoted them 
as words of Jesus, For example, a saying 
known from the writings of Origen, a 
third-century Christian writer, is found 
in the “Gospel of Thomas”: “He who is 
near me is near the fire; he who is far 
from me is far from the Kingdom.” A 
large number of the 114 sayings are en- 
tirely new to us; for example: “Woe to 
the Pharisees, for they are like a dog 
that lies in the cattle’s manger, for he 
does not eat, nor does he permit the 
cattle to eat.” 


Do these sayings really come from 
Jesus? Remember that this so-called 
“Gospel of Thomas” was written at least 
120 to 150 years after the death of 
Jesus, and so was not by Thomas the 
apostle. It is thus much later than our 
New Testament Gospels. No final judg- 
ment on the 114 sayings can yet be 
made, but two things can be said: (1) 
most of these 114 sayings do not come 
from Jesus in their present form; and 
(2) all of them will have to be judged 
by what the New Testament Gospels 
tell us of Jesus’ teaching. These four 
canonical Gospels give us our early, 
basic source of knowledge about what 
Jesus said and did. 


—F.Loyp V. Fi_son 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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(Continued from page 17) 


saki, or even a single Fresh Air young- 
ster, and ever after she will pour out 
her love on all others in the same group. 

There are many areas—the raising of 
the world standard of living, fall-out, 
juvenile delinquency are samples—where 
women, if they were not afraid of being 
thought soft in the head and the heart, 
could make a peculiarly important and 
perhaps especially Christian contribu- 
tion. 

“From earliest childhood,” says Diana 
Trilling, “most women have been incul- 
cated, however subtly, with the idea that 
they are not entirely to be respected. 
Therefore they do not entirely respect 
either themselves or others.” To feel that 
one has something worth while and 
needed to offer is to begin to respect 
oneself. 

A woman may have much more than 
the typically “feminine” offerings of 
fondness for detail, adaptability, and 
compassion to bring. (She may, in fact, 
not have any of these, and yet be a 
highly “feminine” person.) Her best con- 
tributions may be purely personal qual- 
ities, which are as varied from woman 
to woman as they are from man to man. 

Yet none of these gifts, either the 
“feminine” or the more purely personal, 
can attain full plav as long as women 
bring something less than themselves or 
different from themselves to the com- 
mon endeavors of men and women. No- 
body can function properly if a large 
part of her energies is devoted to keep- 
ing a mask in place. 

One great day, a group of men and 
women will come together to work out 
some policy designed to help bring in 
the Kingdom, and each one will make 
the best contribution he can, freely and 
without fear. The men won't expect the 
women to “represent the distaff side,” 
and the women won't have to suspect 
the men of “trying to get away with 
something.” Each part will be working 
properly—and what a sparkling and cre- 
ative meeting that one’s going to be. 

The Letter to the Ephesians has a pic- 
ture of the healthy state of the “body of 
Christ,” one body, infused with one 
Spirit, with the members of the body 
bringing their different gifts, so that “the 
whole body, joined and knit together by 
every joint with which it is supplied, 
when each part is working properly, 
makes bodily growth and upbuilds it- 
self in love.” 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


by John R. Fry 


A High-Class Dog Show 


He: used cars, books, and movies 
which are hard to sell are called 
“dogs” in each of the respective trades. 
A dog may be good or bad, but no mat- 
ter which, its mass audience appeal has 
to be invented. With a dog on hand, the 
idea is to deceive enough people to get 
the investment back, and make a little 
profit if possible. The movie industry has 
quite a collection of high-class dogs 
playing around the country these days, 
and it has been my mild misfortune to 
have seen some of them. 

A WOMAN PAST INNOCENCE 

A MAN PAST FAITH 

These big old purple words refer to 
Deborah Kerr and Yul Brynner, who 
perform in a whimsical suspense story 














called The Journey. Brynner is a Rus- 
sian major who rides around a Hungar- 
ian village on a fine black horse, fright- 
ening and trying without much success 
to charm a busload of non-Russians who 
are on their way out of Hungary. Miss 
Kerr is one of the party. This dog is 
billed as a real dandy heart throbber. 
Big type, however, does not make the 
advertisements come true. It is not a love 
story. 

In Separate Tables, an adult movie 
seeks to explore the subject of alienation 
on an adult level. It tries. But it doesn't. 
A high-powered cast includes David 
Niven and Wendy Hiller (who won Os- 
cars for their performances) plus Burt 
Lancaster, Rita Hayworth, and Deborah 
Kerr. They emote all over a British sea- 
side hotel for a while, and the idea 





seems to emerge that estranged, lonely 
people have to be honest and trusting if 
they are going to know reconciliation. 
This is a good idea, but it can’t be sold 
on the marquee. Therefore we read 
about the movie in these terms: 

‘SEPARATE TABLES’ MEANT 
SEPARATE LIVES THAT YEARNED 

FOR COMPANIONSHIP 

“Some like it hot” is widely known as 
part of a couplet which figures promi- 
nently in a nursery rhyme, It is also a 
movie now. The people respensible for 
this movie are trying to sell it as a very 
good comedy about the gay 1920's, cap- 
italizing on the idea of two men who 
plotwise are dressed as women—in a girl 
band. It does turn out to be a fairly light 
fast-moving comedy. At the same time 
that the ad makers are boosting it as a 
comedy, they adroitly display the ample 
feminine charms of Miss Monroe in var- 
ious stages of undress. They work a 
squeeze play on the public by claiming 
out loud to have a comedy on their 
hands, all the while exploiting the public 
with Marilyn’s figure. The public has 
reacted on schedule, which may mean 
that the admen’s estimate of Americans 
is accurate. 

Black Orchid, The Mating Game, Rio 
Bravo, and The Tempest fit the pattern. 
They are not good enough to be sold 
openly for what they are, and since they 
are high-budget movies with high-class 
casts, they have to be pushed in order 
to be sold. No federal law compels these 
cinema engineers to construct “dogs.” 
The American public, therefore, need 
not be constantly about the business of 
bailing out the movie industry. Perhaps 
the industry should be included under 
the codes of the pure food and drug peo- 
ple who would haul a producer into 
court for misrepresenting a product. The 
advantages of this plan are obvious. Just 
once we might see a movie advertised in 
this fashion: 

DON’T MISS MISS VERTEBRATE— 
A DULL FARCE STARRING 
B. BARDOT 

Until the plan goes into effect, the 
rules governing the purchase of sus- 
picious houses, used cars, and books 
apply to cinema tickets as well; namely, 
tell your neighbor when you've been 
skinned. 
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by Beatrice MacLeod 


NUMBER 


TEN 


BIRTHDAY 


It was the day. 

Without opening her eyes, Muni 
knew. From far down in her dreams she 
had heard the Raiphat-pucca Bird call, 
complaining because the sun waked him 
so early. “I was asleep, I was asleep,” 
he protested. 

“I slept, too, bird,” she whispered, 
“but now I wake, It is my number ten 
birthday.” And in all of India, there 
wasn’t a happier little girl. 


On ordinary mornings, Muni did not 
wake with the sun. The sun could not 
find her, for there were no windows in 
the tiny room off the walled courtyard, 
where she slept with her grandmother 
and her three little sisters. Sometimes 
it would be a sharp call from Mother in 
the next room that roused her, or a 
grumble from Grandmother, who was 
nearly blind and had to be helped to 
find her sandals and her cane. Or some- 
times the smallest sister would grow 
impatient and tug her cover until it fell 
off onto the floor. “Muni come, Muni 
come.” 

But this was her birthday, and Muni 
had planned with care. It had not been 
easy, last night, to stay awake until all 
the people-sounds were still, and she 
could steal out with her blanket to sleep 
in the courtyard. But now it was day— 
the day, and Muni stretched with joy 
until she felt ten years old. Today, for 
her own, she would have—but where 
was he? Where was the voice she lis- 
tened for? She held her breath with lis- 
tening. In the white-feathered pear tree 
over the wall the Raiphat-pucca Bird 
scolded once more and fluttered off. 
Then it was still, so still that Muni could 
hear her heart. She tossed off the blanket 
and hopped up impatiently. “Shhh!” she 
whispered. “I wish to hear Rupee!” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


But all she heard was the thin, wail- 
ing whistle of the train, winding up the 
valley toward the mountains. It sighed 
and faded, rounding the curve above 
the town. And just as the sound melted 
into nothing, like an answer came Ru- 
pee’s morning call, “All-is-we-e-e-e-ll,” it 
said, and again, “All-is-we-e-e-e-e-ll.” 
Muni grinned and snatched up her blan- 
ket, hugging it close with her secret. 
Today Rupee-the-rooster would be hers. 
She was ten, and the ladies had prom- 
ised. But first there was work to do. 

So very much work. The fire in the 
courtyard must be started. Water must 
be fetched from the hydrant, to be 
mixed with meal for the day’s bread. 
Little sisters must be helped with their 
clothes, and Grandma Dahdi creakingly 
hoisted from her charpoi string-bed. The 
courtyard must be swept, too, or there 
would be angry words when her father 
stumbled out to start his day. Muni 
took one more look at the cool, still 
morning, and crept inside to put her 
blanket where it belonged. 


The sun was over the wall and 
warming the clean-swept earth of the 
courtyard by quarter of seven, when 
Muni and Chanta were ready to start off 
to school. For school, girls wore tidy 
gingham dresses, and one of Muni’s jobs 
was to see that Chanta arrived at school 
with her dress clean. It was a long, dusty 
walk—out of the compound, past the 
white thatch-roofed cottage of the ladies, 
through their garden gate to the road 
which stretched straight and _ treeless 
under the blazing sun to the chapel- 
schoolhouse. 

Muni always started slowly. She 
didn’t like school, and last year she 
wasn't promoted. Her eyes would stray 
to the schoolroom window, and some- 


times they drooped with tiredness. But 
the teacher was kind and patient, “I 
you come to school and learn, Muni, 
she would say, “perhaps you can be a 
teacher some day, or a nurse to make 
sick people well.” And Muni would sigh, 
and try again even though she knew it 
was foolish. 


But today was different. She wasn 
thinking of Chanta’s dress, or the long 
walk, or the struggle with lessons. She 
was thinking only of a little copper-red 
rooster, penned in a coop at the top of 
the ladies’ garden. She would pass by 
and see him, and know that he was hers. 
She took Chanta’s hand and fairly ran 
across the courtyard. Today had been 
a long time coming. 

Dr. Anna was already at work in her 
garden. Muni frowned anxiously and 
slowed her steps a little. Dr. Anna might 
not see her, and Dr. Anna certainly 
would not hear her because Dr. Anna 
heard nothing except with her eyes. 
Where was Miss Mary? One of them 
would have'to notice her. One of them 
would have to say, “Today you are ten, 
Muni, and today Rupee is yours to have 
for your own.” 

Chanta’s hand tightened suddenly on 
hers, “See, Muni,” she said, “Snake!” 
Muni looked up the path, Just past the 
shadow of the mango tree was a coiled 
cobra. His yellow skin glistened in the 
sunlight, his raised head weaving 
slightly as though he were sniffing at 
the morning. He was very beautiful. But 
he was only a grasshopper jump from 
Dr. Anna. Muni stood still as stone, try- 
ing to think. 

Then there was no time for thinking. 
Around the corner of the house came 
Miss Mary, with Babby the house-dog 
at her heels. “I was watching for you, 
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Muni,” she called. “I thought you'd like 
to say good morning to your birthday 
present.” 

For an instant, Muni looked away 
from the snake. There in Miss Mary’s 
hands was her red-gold treasure, her 
Rupee. But she mustn’t think about Ru- 
pee now. She must think about the 
snake, and Dr. Anna. 

“See, Miss Mary,” she managed. But 
there was something very wrong with 
her voice, Little Chanta looked up at 
her. Muni, frightened? 

“Snake,” she shrilled, pointing. Miss 
Mary looked, saw the cobra, saw Dr. 
Anna, all in the wink of an eye. She 
dropped Rupee and reached for one of 
the whitewashed stones that edged the 
petunia bed. 


Then Muni’s heart seemed to stop 
beating. The little rooster, surprised to 
find himself free on the green lawn, 
began to strut right toward the snake, 
arching his neck and flapping his wings. 

The weaving snake-head turned and 
held, and the cobra’s neck, arched 
above the silky-coiled body, began to 
puff into a hood. Muni knew this was the 
bad time, the danger time. 

“Rupee!” she screamed. 

As if from far away, she heard the 
thud of Miss Mary’s stone falling on 
the path, and Miss Mary’s voice, quiet, 
but clear as whiplash. 

“Chanta, run. Get your father.” And 
then, “Babby—get the rooster!” She saw 
Babby leap, and closed her eyes. 

When she opened them again, Chanta 
was gone. The snake was gone. Babby 
was back at Miss Mary’s feet, tail wag- 
ging like a feather-fan, a squawking 
bundle of red-gold in her mouth. 

“Good dog. Good Babby, you haven’t 
forgotten, have you?” Miss Mary was 
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patting with her voice, because her 
hands were busy with the small rescued 
rooster. He wasn’t appreciating his res- 
cue. He beat his wings angrily, and 
flopped to the ground. This time he 
didn’t strut off. 


Muni wasn't thinking of her school- 
dress as she jumped the azalea bush 
and flew across the grass to kneel over 
Rupee. “O, little treasure,” she crooned. 
“You are hurt.” It was plain to see. 
Rupee could not stand up. One slender 
stick of a leg was broken. 

“He’s only hurt. He isn’t dead—the 
snake didn’t get him.” Miss Mary’s voice 
was gentle again. “We'll have the doc- 
tor look at him, shall we? The snake 
didn’t get her, either—and that’s a 
mercy.” 

Cradling Rupee in her arms, Muni 
stood up and looked across the path to 
the garden patch where Dr. Anna was 
still tying vines, not knowing at all that 
frightening things had happened just 
behind her. For Muni, the whole world 
had turned over. How could Dr. Anna 
not know? 

Just then the elderly doctor turned, 
smacking the dust from her hands. 
“Why, Muni,” she said, surprised. 
“Happy tenth birthday, child. I see you 
have your birthday present already. No 
birthday smile?” 

Muni loved Dr. Anna better than 
anyone on earth, next to Rupee. But the 
smile wouldn’t come. She bowed her 
head over her rooster, and wept. 


It was Miss Mary who had to ex- 
plain. Explaining anything to Dr. Anna 
in words was not easy, because of her 
ears that didn’t work. But Miss Mary 
was used to this, and knew just how to 
shape her lips to be understood. Even 


before the story was finished, Dr. Anna 
had taken charge and was examining 
her tiny patient. Ten minutes later there 
was an operating room set up in the 
study next to Dr. Anna’s bedroom, Muni 
was the helper. She wore rubber gloves, 
and handed Dr. Anna the sterile tools 
she needed. There was a wound to clean, 
where old Babby’s teeth had raked a 
gash in Rupee’s head. And there was the 
broken leg to set, with wire splints that 
Dr. Anna fashioned from a hairpin out 
of her own white hair. 

Quieted with chloroform, Rupee 
seemed to feel nothing, and Muni almost 
forgot her anxiety as she watched the 
strong old hands at work, so gentle, and 
so exact. These were the hands that had 
healed the tiger slashes on the watch- 
man’s arms, that had mended the broken 
bones of her small cousin when he fell 
from the bullock’s back. Of course, they 
would make Rupee well. Carefully she 
picked up the last bit of tape and put 
it in the waiting fingers. Her eyes, as she 
raised them to Dr. Anna’s face, held no 
question, only faith. 

The doctor nodded, pulling off her 
gloves. “He'll live to crow the tale,” 
she said. “And you're going to be a good 
nurse when you grow up, child. It won't 
be very long, now that you have your 
number ten birthday.” She smiled, at 
Muni, at Rupee, and then at the world 
beyond her study window. “Who 
knows?” she chuckled. “Perhaps you 
have helped me with my last surgical 
patient—a Rhode Island Red rooster!” 

These were not words for Muni, But 
she understood the smile, and her eyes 
followed Dr. Anna’s. Through the win- 
dow Muni saw her world, and across it 
the straight, bright ribbon of road. She 
took a deep breath. 

“Now, school,” she said. 
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Carteret School, Dept. 3-E, West Orange, N. 5, “4 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 7 











J . : y ay Highest 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE = ,.Uanst on 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, te —_ 
Moderate costs > 


F many other professions 
atiful new dormitories. Write 


a 
HMlinois s College. Department A. Jacksonville, | Illinois 


wr 
‘JAMESTOWN COLLEGE J27e%2r3., 
Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 
Coeducations Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training. 
Pre-professiona!l courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH  pounaea 1867. 
UNIVERSITY 


A co-ed college of Liberal 
Arts and School of Theology 

Enroliment 750 

and B.D. degrees. Dr. R. P Perry. 


Reasonable expenses. A.B s 
Pres. Write: Regis- 
_trar, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 8, N. C. 
LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
location on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 


Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 
ing. business admin fine arts, pre-professional 


_Box PL, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, tlinois. 


“MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship. low expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
dent Raiph Walde Licyd. Box 8. Maryville, Tenn. 
Tt Tar oo : art 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 
United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 


tary & Secondary Education 
_Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 


U L S A Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

vst fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 

University of Tulsa 


W e I T E Director of me pF Be 


CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 7-12. MSA accredited. College prep 
tory, art. music, home ec., sec’l. Small classes. eae 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Est. 1910. Ca’ 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, 


chool f : 
LANKE NAU Pre-school through high sebm 


Fully accredited. Thorough preparation for col 
general courses. Small! classes. Music come spo 
New dormitory. acre suburban estate. Modersl 
rate. Lutheran. Est. 1890. Catalog. GE 8-61 
3213 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44, 








CAMPS 








Admissions 

7 AIL a = : <4° E> Founded 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE *9335° 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, re-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering. pre-ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College,’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart. Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 





MEN’S COLLEGE 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,=250r..Pe- 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Me- 
chanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Inter- 
national Affairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 


CAMP AH-TOD-A-NAC 
for Girls 6 to 16 


CAMP OAKLEAF 
for Boys 6 to 13 


HAVE FUN while you learn to ride, water-ski 
sail. Enjoy a program of swimming, ca 
riflery, crafts, dramatics and many other 
while skills in a real camp environment. 
SPECIAL week-long riding pack trips and 
travels for those qualified. 23rd year. For Br 
write owners-directors: Mr. or Mrs. John E. 
Butler. Penna. 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUDE 


Lake Blacid, N. Y. Protestant, Co-ed. Ages 
Beginners and advanced. Voice. piano, band & 6 
instrs. Superv. practice. ALL land & water spo 
Catalog. Mr, & Mrs. Jos. Kelsall, 256 Varsity 
Princeton, N. J. WA 4-5981. 








A two-year col- 
lege for women 
°Z Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog 


(“4 — 


mou 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SUMMER PROG 


Summer School, elementary grades, high school. 
Homelike dormitories 
cr nd advanced courses 
Sports: tennis, awimeming.. riding, go 
Summer Music School. foremost a 
Camp program without classes o © qu 


CARTERET SCHOOL o West 'o ANGE, N. 





Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massach t 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees 
For catalog and information write Ff. L. MecCluer, 
Ph.D., President. St. Charlies, Missouri. 


’ 

Great Western Expeditions 
Exploring Shoshone National Forest of Wyoming 
horseback and pack train. Traveling Western Sta 
Outdoor life, Christian Education, American Herit 
Leadership Training. Rev, R. 4. Scaniand, Pre 
Director, P.O. Box 3404, Los Angeles 54, Calif 





‘PARK COLLEGE ities, 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum Fully accredited International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 

Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 


40) 





WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary, secondary teaching; pre-nursing, 
pre-medical. Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Est. 1869 
Write: Witsen College, Box Lt. Chambersburg, Pa. 





NOTTINGHAM CAMPS 4," 


of fas 
friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate c 

360 acres. Understanding leaders. All s rts: 
ing, riflery, golf, swimming, boating, fishin Dra- 
matics. Summer school. Midway Phila. Balti 
Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, Colora, Mary 


PRESBYTERIAN LI 








